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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | 


Francesca Carrara. By L. E. L. 3 vols. 12mo. | 

London, 1834. Bentley. | 
Tur publishing season, if deficient in other | 
classes of literature, has at least begun with a 
prolific issue of works of fiction and imagina- 
tion. Several novels of a high order of merit 
have already appeared, and received from us 
the meed of praise to which the talent and 
genius they displayed so justly entitled them. | 
Indeed, the ability we would almost say lavished 








realities acting and speaking before our eyes. 
Watteau never painted more animated like- 
nesses. Nor is the third portion, in England, 
less skilfully, while it is more touchingly, 
wrought. Charles, Buckingham, the stern 
Puritan and reckless Royalist, all figure as in 
their natural term, and finely develope the fate 
of the exquisite Francesca Carrara. 

What that fate is, or what the secrets of the 
novel, we are bound not to betray; and espe- 
cially as, we believe, we are by a few days an- 
ticipating its general publication. But we are 


on this species of production, though there is! at liberty to declare our honest opinion, that 
a mass of mediocrity and inferiority which | for individuality of character, historical and 
forms a heavy exception to the rule, is sogreat, |imagined—for accurate views of the scenes 
that it continues to maintain the eminent station | where the narrative is laid—for natural and 
towhich it was raised by the writings of Sir | witty dialogue—and for creations of the tender- 
Walter Scott; and, if we think of popular or | est and strongest emotions of the soul—we have 
universal effect, we could hardly pay it a more | never perused a more varied, excellent, and 





exalted compliment. 

Hitherto L. E. L. has only contributed a/} 
single ornament to this wing of the temple of | 
fancy; but it was of a splendid order. Romance | 
and Reality, though, perhaps, deficient in con- | 
nected story, is a sparkling and brilliant per- 
formance. The observations on life and society 
have more of the acuteness of Le Sage, than | 
of a youthful, however gifted, female ; and | 
where feeling and poetical description are called 
into being, it is enough to say that they are | 
equal to the pathos and power of the author’s | 
verse—a pathos and power acknowledged by | 
every heart where taste and sentiment have | 
an existence. From these volumes, we will | 
venture to assert, more quotations apposite to | 
actual circumstances, and to the workings of | 
human nature, might be selected, than from | 


| 


any six. performances of the same kind by the | tion of superiority ; and why should the gene- | minute. 


most admired pens of our time. | 
In Francesca Carrara the fair writer, how- 
ever, has evinced a still more perfect command 
of her subject. The story is sufficiently in-| 
volved, continuous, marked by incident, and full | 
of deep interest. It opens in Italy; moves to | 
France, and sports in the Parisian revels of | 
the early years of Louis Quatorze; and finally 
terminates in England, when Cromwell dies 
and the second Charles re-ascends the throne. 
The seclusion and scenery of Italy; the gay 
court and courtiers of Louis; the dheads 
and Cavaliers of Charles—divide the life of the 
ine Francesca into three periods ; and we 
know not to which of them to offer the warmest 
tribute of our applause. The first is a lovely 
era, an Eden of pure affections, where the 
seeds of evil have not yet sprung up among the 
ties of nature. The second is a vivid con- 
centration of all we have read of the ministry 
of Cardinal Mazarin, and of the manners of 
the centre of politeness and gallantry nearly 
two hundred years ago. So lively is the por- 
traiture (and I. E. L. must have studied the 
voluminous memoirs of the epoch with no small 
degree of attention to be able to draw such a 


picture), that the Queen Mother, Louis, his 
brother, Christina of Sweden, Mazarin, the 
Princes, nobles, wits, and high-bred dames of 





that 


strange and eventful vortex, seem to be 


delightful production. It is difficult for us, 
within the compass of a notice such as we can 
give, to shew the grounds for this estimate ; 
but we will copy a few separable specimens, 
and rely on the public agreeing to the full ex- 
tent of our judgment when the novel shall be, 
as it soon will be, in every hand. Our first is 
an auto-biographical sketch by a niece of Ma- 
zarin, whose coquetry and ambition are ad. 
mirably contrasted with the amiableness of her 
elder sister. 





‘¢ Portrait of Madame de Soissons, by Her- 
self.—‘ Portraits are just now the rage ; and as | 
others are drawing theirs, I will also draw | 
mine, for I hold it expedient to follow whatever | 
may be the ruling fashion. Singularity is | 
never forgiven ; it is taken as a personal affront | 


by all. from whom we differ; it is an assump- | 


ral taste not be good enough for the geneyality ? | 
I, for one, am content to do like the rest ; | 
thereby escaping that responsibility which is, | 
at best, an invidious and, worse—a useless dis- | 
tinction. Iam not pretty, though I pass for | 
such; for my face always flatters who ever | 
looks at it. ‘I have a slight and manageable, | 
rather than a positively good figure; and I} 
dress to perfection. Why should so much 
skill in colouring, so much taste in arrange. | 
ment, be bestowed on a picture, when half the 
same attention would produce a still more 
charming effect bestowed upon real life? A 
careful toilette is a perpetual flattery—it shews 
that you desire to please, and people like that ; 
for we all attach an undue value to our own 
suffrage. I would here observe, as one of the 
results of my observation, that all gentlemen 
prefer bright colours in feminine attire; it is 
on the principle of contrast,—their taste is 
dictated by their vanity. A woman in sombre 
hues does not sufficiently throw out their own 
dark dress. I am franche coqguette, and I con- 
fess it; and sometimes my adorateurs are dis- 
appointed, from an expectation of my constancy, 
which it is not in my nature to realise.’ Yet, 
methinks their complaints are unreasonable ; 
their worst reproach is that of being indebted 
tome for some agreeable hours. I beg to plead 
the excuse offered by some Athenian orator, 





who, announcing a victory to the people, in- 
duced them to proclaim a féte, crown them. 
selves with flowers, and to pour out libations, 
both on the gods’ account and theirown. The 
next day the tidings arrived of defeat, and 
loud were the exclamations against the deceit. 
ful Cleon. ‘ Nay, my friends,’ replied he, 
* can you blame me for making you pass ja 
pleasant day ?—rather give me your thanks.’ 
I have very buoyant spirits, and, hence, am 
easily amused. This makes me a charming 
companion ; for many, seeing me entertained, 
set down the entertainment to their own 
powers, and admire me out of compliment to 
themselves. I am obliging and caressing, and 
really do like people very much when I see 
them. I own my memory is not good; the 
fact is, that life is too short to be occupied by 
aught but the present—hope and remembrance 
are equally a waste of time. I am given to 
flattery, not from any interested motive, but 
because I like to say agreeable things. My 
own vanity, which is great, makes me sensitive 
to that of others. And here I would observe, 
that love of admiration seems scarcely to be 
properly appreciated ; it is the only bond of 
society—we could not otherwise endure each 
other. It is the true source of the sublime, 
and, my conscience obliges me to add, of ‘the 
ridiculous. Still, it is the strong necessity of 
admiring each other, and the being admired 
in our turn, that has built cities, congregated 
multitudes, and organised what we call’ our 
present state of civilisation. I am lively—a 
sort of temper very popular, for it makes no 
troublesome demands upon our civility ; and 
am entirely carried away by the impulse of the 
Hence, I am incapable of every pro- 
found or lasting attachment. I should forget 
my own identity could I be parted from myself 
for a week. I incline mostly to look at things 
on the ridiculous side, and this makes me‘an 
amusing companion ; and I rarely think much 
of my trouble, for any body’s applause is better 
than nobody’s. Novelty has to me great_at- 
traction. A new acquaintance and a new 8ilk 
alike rapidly lose their gloss. Unfortunately I 
am soon wearied; for most” individuals, re- 
sembling short stories, are soon read to the 
end. Iam more easily entertained than in- 
terested, and rather object to having my feel- 
ings much excited, emotion being bad» both for 
constitution and complexion. I am heedless 
of getting into scrapes, but very ingenious “at 
extricating myself. My genius is fertile in 
inventions, excuses, and remedies. - I consider 
myself clever ; have tact and shrewdness ;.and 
whatever wits I may possess, I have, thém 
always about me.’ ‘ Good,’ exclaimed Madame 
de Merceeur s ‘ se non é vero, é ben trovato.’” 

The death of her sister, the Duchesse~de 
Merceeur, will serve for a more serious spe- 
cimen 7 

‘It was as instance of the contrasts 
wherewith fate delights to mock her toy and 
prey—the human race—to mark the opposite 
scenes of that night.” The Dachesse’ de Mer- 
cour lay palsy-stricken on her death - bed; 
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while her husband was full of his occupation, 
exerting his utmost powers of persuasion in a 
secret and difficult negotiation with the Duc 
d’Orléans,—one of those intrigues whose suc- 
cesses are such certain steps in the ladder of 


-ambition. Madame de Soissons was full of 
triumph, to find that Louis admitted readily 
her plea of unbounded devotion to his lightest 
wish as full excuse for somewhat of duplicity 
practised towards, not only Francesca, but him. 
self. He was to sup with her that evening, 
and it would not be her fault if the young 
Italian was missed, as she had assembled every 
various attraction of wit, youth, and beauty. 
Her supper would be brilliant, while her sister 
was dying. The cardinal, as he stood beside 
the queen’s chair that night, during the per- 
formance of the ballet, would seem to have 
drawn around himself a charmed circle of pro- 
sperity : he was the real sovereign of that gor- 
geous court—wealth and power were in his 
right hand; and his enemies— where were 
they ?—who now was bold enough to call him- 
self Mazarin’s enemy ? —all was submission, 
varnished by flattery. Some passing allusion 
on the stage was adroitly turned into a personal 
compliment, and the whole audience marked 
their perception by their applause. Just then, 
one of his suite entered, and whispered a few 
words ;—the cardinal became deadly pale; he 
muttered some hurried and inaudible apology, 
and rushed from the box. He attempted to 
open the door of the first carriage he saw —his 
hand trembled too much. The servants, seeing 
a stranger, were about to repulse him, when 
some one recognised him. He was assisted in, 
and they drove with all speed to the Hotel 
Vendéme. Rapidly he passed through the 
silent and lonely chambers, till he reached one, 
the most silent of all. For her sake who was 
suffering there, he paused to repress his emo- 
tion; but his step was unsteady, and his face 
ghastly, as he approached the bed. His niece 
knew him instantly ; and a gleam of joy passed 
over her countenance, too beautiful for sick- 
ness or death. The fever which consumed her 
gave a deep colour to her cheeks—a flashing 
light to her eyes; while the disordered braids 
of her rich auburn hair lay like dark gold round 
her white brow and throat. ‘* My darling— 
my own sweet child! speak to me!’ She 
smiled ; but though the lips moved, not the 
faintest whisper was heard. Still he gazed 
earnestly upon her; a joyous and deceitful 
incredulity sprang up within his heart. He 
drew the physician aside. ‘Is there no hope 
in that bright and blooming face?’ ‘* None,’ 
was the low, but decided answer. Mazarin 
again approached the bed, but the effort was 
too much ; he bowed his face down, and wept 
like a child. Francesca, who still maintained 
her watch by the pillow, saw, by Madame de 
Merceeur’s face, that she observed her uncle’s 
distress—the large tears gathered on her own 
eyelids. ‘* For her sake,’ whispered Francesca, 
‘I pray your grace’s composure.’ The cardinal 
had not been aware of her presence till that 
instant. He rose, walked across the room, 
and, drawing a chair forwards, seated himself, 
with one of Henriette’s hands in his own. 
* We will watch together,’ said he. Madame 
de Merceeur looked from one to the other with 
a grateful and affectionate gaze, and again 
reclined with closed eyes on Francesca’s shoul. 
der. How long did that silent and dreary 
night appear! At last the dim tapers grew 
pale before the warm red light that came in 
gleams through the curtained windows. ‘ Give 
ua air!” exclaimed Francesca; ‘ she is faint ;° 
for the drops stood on the duchesse’s forehead, 
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while a low gurgling sound in the throat indi- 
cated some inward struggle. But again she 
sunk —reposed, in Francesca’s arms. ‘ Holy 
Virgin ! the hand I hold is cold and stiff!’ 
said Mazarin, starting. An aged attendant 
drew nigh, and looked on :—‘ Mademoiselle, it 
is a corpse you are embracing!’ Sick, faint, 
and weary, for the first time Francesca relaxed 
her support. The woman laid the duchesse 
back upon her pillow. ‘ It cannot be!’ cried 
her uncle, gazing upon her features, whose 
fevered colour still lingered. * Bring a looking- 
glass!’ They brought a little mirror, one 
which had often reflected the smiles of the 
living—it now reflected the fixed image of the 
dead. The eyelid had closed for ever; the 
crystal gave back the yet red lip, the still rose- 
touched cheek; but it gave them back un- 
stained ;—no breath, as in former times, came 
from life to sully life’s image. The mirror 
placed before the mouth was clear as at first. 
The silence was sacred no longer. Whose ear 
now could be disturbed by the voice of lamen- 
tation and of weeping? A woman’s office is 
always to support and to console; and Fran- 
cesca was roused from her own stupor of sorrow 
by the cardinal’s agony of regret. It was 
needful to perform the last offices of the dead ; 
to fasten the dropping mouth, to straighten the 
convulsed limbs; but still Mazarin knelt by 
his dearest relative, and wasted on the inani- 
mate ear his passionate entreaties, that his 
most beloved child would not leave him desolate 
in his old age. Francesca took his hand, and 
led him to the next room; exhausted by grief, 
he submitted to her gentle control like an 
infant. He asked for a glass of water, but the 
medical attendant gave it him with a strong 
opiate ; he was scarcely conscious when led, or 
rather carried, to his carriage. At that mo- 
ment a horseman galloped, as if for life or 
death, into the yard. Francesca’s heart mis- 
gave her—it was the Duc de Merceur. In an 
instant he had reached the duchesse’s chamber 
—they had just finished laying her out.” 

Among the episodical characters, none is 
better drawn than that of a very extraordinary 
woman :— 

*¢ Féte succeeded féte in honour of the ar- 
rival of Christina of Sweden, who seemed to 
communicate her own reckless love of novelty 
to the then somewhat staid French court. 
Claim your privileges as an oddity, and even 
you yourself will be astonished at their extent. 
In an atmosphere of ceremony, Christina was 
free as air; surrounded by forms, she observed 
none of them ; and, equally lax in her moral 
and religious notions, she yet succeeded with a 
queen now prude and devotee — and both, it 
may be, the more strongly pronounced from 
their being late assumptions. Anne of Austria 
was amused, so was Louis; and J’ Amazone phi- 
losophe had a prodigious run.” 

Of one of the historical recollections of her 
mad career, the following is a striking version : 

* You must pardon my thus hurrying over 
your affair, to say nothing of its being so in- 
complete; but my whole mind is so impressed 
with the strange tragedy of yesterday, that I 
can think, speak, write of nothing else. The 
ex-Queen of Sweden has had one of the gentle- 
men of her suite put to death in a manner 
equally sudden and barbarous; and what ex- 
cites in me a strong personal feeling on the 
subject is, that Monaldeschi, the cavalier in 
question, dined with me the very day of his 
murder, as.I must call it. Such a gay dinner 
as we had! for Monaldeschi—lively, unscru- 
puluus, and sarcastic —was a most amusing 








companion. His spirits, far higher than his 


usual bearing, carried us all along with them: 
and I remember saying to him, ‘ I envy your 
gaiety ; why, Monaldeschi, you are as joyous 
as if there were nothing but sunshine in the 
world.’ He changed countenance, and be. 
coming suddenly grave, exclaimed, * Do not 
call me back to myself. I feel an unaccount. 
able vivacity, which I know is the herald of 
disaster.” But again he became cheerful, and 
we rallied him on the belief, which he stil] 
gaily maintained, that great spirits were the 
sure forerunners of misfortune. ‘ Well,’ was 
my answer, ‘ I should like mine to be so an. 
nounced.’ The dessert was being pnt down, 
when a messenger came from the palace, and 
commanded his immediate attendance on his 
queen. He turned pale as death, but prepared 
to obey the summons; and, taking up a glass, 
filled it with wine. The slender Venetian 
glass shivered in his hand before he could raise 
it to his lips. ‘ Are you superstitious, count?’ 
asked some one at the table; * the delicate 
crystal of Venice is said to shiver when 
treachery is at hand.’ This careless observa. 
tion seemed to affect my guest far beyond what 
a slight pleasantry could be supposed to occa. 
sion. His face became livid; and, snatching 
up a silver cup, he filled it to the very brim, 
and drank it down; then he stood for a mo. 
ment as if lost in thought, when, flinging his 
cloak around him, he hurried from the room, 
utterly forgetful of our presence, without even 
a gesture of farewell. His strange agitation 
left its own gloom behind, and our party soon 
broke up. Have you never, Merceur, felt 
that vague fear, that feverish restlessness, for 
which you can give no rational cause; but 
which seems as if something extraordinary must 
happen, though you have not the slightest 
ground for expectation ? I ordered my horse, 
and rode out ; and the pleasantness of the even- 
ing led me further than I intended, so that the 
moon was up when I returned homewards, On 
my way I had to pass the churchyard, which 
is about a quarter of a mile from the town. 
The moonlight was shining full on the lowly 
graves, over which the branches of an old yew. 
tree swung to and fro mournfully. To my 
great surprise, from the lateness of the hour, 
when the funeral rites are but rarely performed, 
I saw a group of persons gathered round a 
grave which was in the very act of being filled 
up. I distinctly heard the falling of the clods. 
Reining up my horse beside the low stone wall— 
prompted by I know not what curiosity—I 
asked who it was that had been buried? 
‘Count Monaldeschi,—executed this evening 
for treason against his rightful sovereign, Queen 
Christina,’ replied a man in the uniform of 
one of her guards. I let the bridle fall from 
my hand. Good God ! had he, then, gone forth 
from my dinner-table to his death! Could my 
ental aetgenien of but a few hours since be 
lying there, cold as the damp earth they were 
trampling down upon his body ? Were those 
brilliant spirits but lights of destruction? I 
know not how I regained the town, for the 
image of Monaldeschi floated before my eyes; 
now animated with all the warmth and hues of 
life—now pale, as I could fancy him after the 
fatal blow; but brought vividly before me, as 
objects are brought only in periods of strong 
excitement. I afterwards learnt the following 
details, partly from a page of his own, partly 
from le Pére Mantuony :—‘ On arriving at 
the palace of Fontainebleau, Monaldeschi was 
shewn at once into the queen’s presence, who, 
with quick steps, was pacing the apartment, 
holding in her hand a packet of letters, which 





she had only just refolded. ‘The count dropped 
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blood rushed in torrents from his side; the 
third brought him to his knee, and then Senti- 
nelli passed his sword through him. The mi- 
serable man dropped on the floor, which was 
died crimson with his struggles, for still he 
writhed; when the xecutioner, pressing him 
down with his foot, extricated the blade; and, 
as he drew it forth, Monaldeschi sunk back— 
dead! The corpse was immediately put into 
a coach, and buried in the churchyard with all 
possible speed ; and, but for the horror in men’s 
minds, there would not be a trace left of the 
unfortunate, even if guilty, Monaldeschi. I 
hear, however, that one horrible trace does re- 
main: the floor was so saturated with the blood 
shed in his dying struggles, that no efforts can 
efface the stain: in vain buckets upon buckets 
of water have been poured upon the place,— 
the crimson is there fresh and red as ever.’ It 
was some time before any one broke the si- 
lence that followed upon the gloomy narrative. 
‘And what do his grace and the queen say ? 
for I believe you come from their presence,’ 
asked Madame de Merceeur, at last. © Why, 
the queen proposed that it should be notified to 
ment, apparently entirely occupied with a! Christina, that her presence was no longer de- 
volume of Swedish history. ‘ You come,’ said} sired in France; but to this Louis objected. 
she, rising from her seat, ‘ to announce that |‘ The power,’ said he, ‘ of life and death is in 
my orders have been obeyed.’ ‘I come,’ re-| the hands of the sovereign. Christina is still 
plied the father, ‘ on a more fitting errand for | queen in her own household. It only behoves 
the minister of our Saviour; I come, in his|us, by some sign of coldness, to shew that we 
name, to entreat your pity and pardon for) resent the indignity of having our palace made 
yonder miserable offender. Please your grace a slaughter-house.’ ‘ Settled with his ma- 
to think, that you may take life away, but! jesty’s usual sense of the royal dignity — won- 
cannot give it!’ ‘ You will leave your peni-'derful in such a youth!’ said an officer of the 
tent to die unconfessed,’ was her only answer ; | household; one of those elderly courtiers, whose 
‘T would not destroy both soul and body; but| whole life had been an adulation. But Fran- 
on your own heads be the sin, if you waste the | cesca, unaccustomed from her childhood to the 
time allowed to prepare for eternity.’ ‘ Lady, | ideal reverence with which the royal person 
for your own soul’s sake,’ cried the agitated old and power were then regarded in France, could 
man, ‘be merciful! remember, his blood will| think of the ex-queen’s act as a murder only, 
rise to the skies, and cry aloud for judgment, | not as a judgment. Was it possible, then, that 
even at the last day!’ ‘ Between me and | such an offence against the laws of humanity— 
Heaven be the reckoning!’ exclaimed she, re-|a human being’s life sacrificed with such vin- 
suming her seat. * For the love of our lady, | dictive cruelty— that this crime against nature 
be pitiful! Only see him; you cannot order a| and womanhood, was held as light in the ba- 
fellow-creature from your own presence into lance when weighed with a want of respect to 
eternity!’ The queen started from her chair.| one of the royal residences! Well, custom is 
‘Ihave,’ said she, white with anger, which yet | a surprising thing ; and when we think how, 
affected not her calm and measured words,—‘ I) from earliest infancy, we are surrounded by 
have laid down most of the possessions of my | false impressions, undue rights, privileges, and 
ancestor; but once a queen always a queen;| prejudices, we may well marvel that there is 
and treason shall not pass in my household un-| such a thing as truth in the world. That it 
punished while I retain but one faithful fol- 
lower to avenge the cause of his queen and of 
his mistress. Ay, by my own hand!’ con- 
tinued she, in a louder tone, half drawing a 
sabre that lay on the table, and returning the 
glittering blade to the scabbard with a force 
that made it ring again,—‘ by my own hand 
should the traitor perish, rather than his daring 
treachery should go unpunished! Now, will 
you back, and shrive the coward? or must he 
die with his guilt on his head? Yonder clock 
wants five minutes of the hour, —when that 
hour strikes, it will sound the knell of a traitor 
—as it strikes, he dies!” * The father left the 
room, and found the count in a state of stupe- 
faction. In vain he adjured him to turn his 
thoughts to prayer ; in vain he offered to him 
the Cross, and implored him to think on Him 
who died to save; but the agony of his fear 
Was too great for prayer. The clock struck, 
and Sentinelli drew his sword; the noise roused 
Monaldeschi, who, springing up, rushed to the 
window, and endeavoured to throw himself out, 
—it was fastened. Sentinelli followed, and 
tried to stab him. The first blow only re- 
sounded against the chain armour which he 
Wore under his clothes; but at the second the 


————— 

on his knee; when, hastily turning towards 
him, she bade him go the galerie aux cerfs. 
He obeyed, and there he found the Chevalier 
di Sentinelli, the chief captain of her guards. 
Sentinelli is a man who never changed feature 
orcolour in his life; and now, with the utmost 
coolness, he bade the unfortunate count address 
himself to the priest in attendance; ‘ and,’ 
added he, ‘ make your confession short, for 
my orders for your execution are immediate.’ 
Monaldeschi staggered against the wall, and 
remained for a few minutes in a state of almost 
insensibility, when the chevalier, drawing his 
sword, pointed to the father, who stood nearly 
as pale and aghast as the man whose confession 
he was called upon so suddenly to receive. The 
prisoner sprung forwards, and throwing himself 
at the confessor’s feet, implored him piteously 
to hasten to Christina, and intercede for his life. 
At first, the Captain Sentinelli objected to 
Mantuony leaving the room with his penitent 
unshriven ; but respect for the holy man at last 
induced him to allow his proceeding on what 
he warned him would be a fruitless mission. 
The priest found Christina in the same apart- 





that it should ever be discovered. Afterall, the 
great error in human judgment is not so much 
wilful perversion, as that we judge according to 
situation, and always make that situation our 
own; while the chances are, that we really 
have not one thought, feeling, or habit, in 
common with those on whom we yet think 
ourselves qualified to decide.” 

We select a few of the epigrammatic sentences 
which stud these pages with gems innumerable : 

“ We will leave the young Italian to paint 
the future as the imagination ever paints. 
Troth but it was fitting speech for the moon- 
light : moonlight, the bright and clear, but the 
cold—which, unlike the sun, opens no flowers, 
and ripens no fruit.” 

“ Ah, the future! the dreaming, the de- 
ceiving future, which promises every thing, and 
performs nothing—what would the present be 
without it !” 

‘¢ Consistency is a human word, but it cer- 
tainly expresses nothing human.” 

* So much for anticipation in this life! Had 
Francesca been asked that morning what would 
give her the most perfect happiness, she would 
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Evelyn. They had met, and she was sorrowful 





even to weeping. Ah! hope fulfilled is but a 
gentler word for disappointment.” 

* Ay, love teaches many lessons to a woman; 
but its last and worst must be when she learns 
to know that it is not eternal—that it can de- 
part, and leave a scar never to be effaced, and 
a void never to be filled.” 

“ Be necessary ; let men have aught to hope 
from you; forward in any way their interests 
—and it matters not how you doit; be harsh, 
abrupt, insolent, and it will only be ‘ your 
way.’ People would, to be sure, rather ob- 
tain their object by trampling upon you; but 
sooner than not obtain it, they will let you 
|trample upon them. Civility is not only trou. 
|blesome, but it is waste. To vary the old si- 

mile, people in general are like sweet herbs— 
| they require crushing, not for their sakes, but 
| for your own.” 

| Audacity, oddity, and flattery, are the 
|three graces which make their way in modern 
| Society !”” 

| ‘* There is a story somewhere of an eastern 
king, whose delight it was to assemble his sub- 
jects in a glittering hall, where they were 
crowned with roses, and drank the purple 
wine from cups of gold; but beneath them 
were caverns and chains. Suddenly the floor 
gave way, and the guests were precipitated 
into the darkness below, there to meditate at 
leisure over their former blind enjoyment. 
Human life is just such a tyrant—the pleasure 
hides the pain—but not long ; soon, very soon, 
are we precipitated into the depths of experi« 
ence and regret !” 

“ The heart is the true sensitive plant—re. 
volting at a touch.” 

“¢ No marvel that we regret our youth. Let 
its bloom, let its health, let its pleasure depart, 
could they but leave behind the singleness and 
the innocence of the happy and the trusting 
heart. The lessons of experience may open 
the eyes, but, as in the northern superstition, 
they only open to see dust and clay, where they 
once beheld the beauty of palaces.” 

*¢ Truly, society is like a large piece of fro- 
zen water; there are the rough places to be 
shunned, the very slippery ones all ready for a 
fall, and the holes which seem made expressly 
to drown you. All that can be done is to glide 
lightly over them. Skaiting well is the great 
‘art of social life.” 

“‘ They say many a heart is caught in the 
rebound ;—not when the heart has been really 
won. Pride may be soothed by the ready de« 
votion of another; vanity may be excited the 
more keenly by recent mortification. But the 
great characteristic of deep and true love is its 
entire indifference to all feelings and opinions 
except its own.” 
| ** J have a conversational reputation to sup- 
port, and cannot venture upon paper. Half 
the character of wit must rely upon what is 
forgotten.” 

“ How many emotions rise in every heart 
which we never dream of communicating ! They 
are too fine, too fragile, for expression, like those 
delicate hues on the atmosphere, which never 
yet could painter embody. Moreover, there is 
an odd sort of satisfaction which we all take 
in making ourselves other than we are. This 
is a species of deception which defies analysis, 
and is yet universally practised. Some make 
themselves out better, some worse, than they 
really are ; but none give themselves their exact 
likeness. Perhaps it is that the ideal faculty 
is so strongly developed in us, that we cannot 
help exercising it eyen upon the reality of ours 

Ves, 
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* Climax of feminine indifference—she did 
not care how she looked !” 

** From the commonest flower, treasured be- 
cause its perfume outlives its beauty, to our 
noblest achievements, where the mind puts forth 
all its power, we are prompted by that future 
which absorbs the present. The more we feel 
that we are finite, the more we cling to the 
infinite.” 

“« The pale green returns not to the leaf, the 
delicate red to the flower, and still less its 
early poetry to the heart.” 

‘¢ Perhaps the gloomy barrier of the cold and 
desolate tomb once passed, the soul will be but 
more intensely conscious of that love which 
shadowed forth its existence in this life. Will 
those who have gone before await us on the 
other side ?—and shall we be permitted to watch 
the arrival of those whom to leave made the 
only pang of death ? Will the hidden and un- 
requited love be there acknowledged in earnest 
gratitude for its long endurance ?—will it be 
allowed to breathe the free and happy air of 
heaven? How vain to inquire—and yet we 
inquire on! We ask of that which answers 
not. But when we recall how feverish, how 
wretched, how incomplete has been the life of 
mortality, we feel that the present owes us a 
future.” 

* The past is the true source of confidence. 
We must recollect together before we can 
confide.” 

* Interest is your only true cosmetic for 
smoothing the brow.” 

** Who ever sits down to think over him- 
self? Selfis the only individual we take for 
granted. Were the character of any one of 
our friends to be sketched with tolerable ac- 
curacy, we should recognise the likeness at 
once; but let our own, drawn to the very life, 
be brought before us, we should not know it; 
and even when told, we should in all proba- 
bility deny the acquaintance.” 

*‘ They—the body and the soul—are not 
friends, but enemies. ‘The one curbs and con- 
fines, the other wears and shatters. Perpetual 
is the terrible struggle, till death parts the 
mortal and the immortal; and life, the riddle, 
is lost in the deeper secrets of eternity.” 

‘© Remember that if discretion be the better 
part of valour, silence is the better part of 
discretion,” 

With this cento we conclude, having no 
words in which we can sufficiently express our 
admiration of the varied talent and genius 
which Francesca Carrara so abundantly dis- 
plays. 


The Topography of Rome and ils Vicinity. By 
Sir William Gell, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. author 
of “ the Itinerary of Greece,” ‘“* Topography 
of Troy,” “ Pompeii,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
an additional Vol. containing a Map. Lon- 
don, 1834. Saunders and Otley. 

LEARNING, applied to the most patient per- 

sonal research and actual examination of every 

foot of the interesting classic ground which 
the inquiry embraces, is the sure recommenda- 
tion of this very able and standard work, and 
admirably contrasts it with the flimsy and ephe- 
meral trash with which the press of our day is 








smothered up. It is, indeed, a lasting me. | 
morial of eminent literary exertion, devoted to | 


a subject of great importance, and one dear, not 
only to every scholar, but to every reader of 
intelligence to whom the truth of history is an 
object of consideration. 

hen mighty Rome was in her infant cradle, 


which we have hitherto had but a very slight 
and imperfect knowledge. The fables of an- 
tiquity, in which the origin of every powerful 
state is wrapt and disguised, have circled her 
early struggles till we could not discern reality 
from fiction; and the extraordinary speculation 
afforded by the view of so wonderful a period— 
pregnant with events which in the progress of 
time changed the destinies of the whole habit- 
able globe—instead of leading to right and in- 
structive conclusions, became a mere tale of 
sound signifying nothing. 

How much of this illusion have these useful 
labours of Sir William Gell dispelled! how 
much of curious information have they brought 
to light! The places, the people, the country 
which surrounded the foundation of Rome, and 
were contemporaneous with the first move- 
ments that led to universal empire, were to us 
but as a rude and undistinguishable mass : here 
they are clearly mapped and defined; and when 
we revert to the era of the maternal wolf, of 
the twin-brothers, of their successors kings and 
Tarquins, of the new-born republic, of Sabine 
rapes, of patriotic self-devotion, and all the 
strange histories which stirred our young spi- 
rit,—-we gather a fresh delight from the accu- 
racy with which we are now taught to contem- 
plate their true features and ascertained locali- 
ties. By measuring a great number of triangles 
to the tops of the adjacent mountains, and by a 
multitude of expeditions to examine every emi- 
nence, rivulet, bridge, ancient ruin, and topo- 
graphical peculiarity, the author has fixed many 
points beyond the limits of early Rome, and 
enabled himself to describe parts not so much 
as named “in later times;”’ for (as he tells us) 
Rome had, at a very early period, absorbed 
almost the whole population of the Campagna, 
and the sites of its cities became, in most 
instances, patrician villas. 

Sir W. Gell has adopted the alphabetic order 
as the readiest and best method of communi. 





cating the store of information he has accu- 
|mulated ; and of which we shall select a few 
examples to indicate for us the value of these 
volumes, which are altogether so replete with 
what is valuable, that were we to employ our 
entire journal, we could, after all, afford but a 
|meagre indication of their worth. Every thing 
relating to Etruria is extremely interesting to 
the antiquary and historian :— 

** Many have supposed a very ancient con- 
|nexion between Rome and Cere; and that 
other reasons, as well as that of locality, existed 
for sending the vestal virgins with the per- 
| petual fire to Care, when Rome was in danger 
from the Gauls. The etymology of the word 
|Ceremonia may be referred to the circum- 
jstance of the priests of Cere having initiated 
|the Romans in the sacred mysteries of 
| Btruria. .) - 5 
| © There must have been some strong motive 
| which preserved Cere from the common fate : 
‘for their rebellions against Rome were only 
|punished by fines in territory, during all the 
| time which elapsed between the building of the 
|Roman city and the sacking of it by the 
| Gauls ; when a fresh obligation from the Ca- 
\rites was rewarded by the privilege of citizen- 
‘ship. ° ° ” 

“ Below Cervetere may be observed, in the 
plain toward the sea, and between the rivers 
Vaccina and Sanguinara (one of which is with- 
jout doubt the Amnis Ceretanus), two or more 
tumuli, of a magnitude which renders them 
| visible from the town. That these tumuli are 
artificial cannot be proved without excava- 


she, like the Hercules of mythology, was girded |tion; for there are near Monterone similar 


by many dangers ; of the nature and extent of mounds, which, though exactly like tumuli, 





may, from their name, Colli Tufarini, be sup. 
posed natural. Herodotus (lib. i.) says, that 
the Etruscans and Carthaginians fought 9 
bloody battle at sea, with the Phocmans, after 
which the Phocxan prisoners were landed and 
stoned to death by the Agyllani and their 
allies. From this time, whenever cattle or 
men approached the scene of this barbarous 
massacre, they were seized with horror and 
madness. When the Agyllani sent to Delphi 
to ask how it was possible to expiate their 
crime, the Pythia ordered that magnificent 
games should be celebrated in honour of the 
victims, and horse-races established. Now 
these last could only have been celebrated in 
the plain, and the vicinity of the tumuli would 
have been the place most suitable for them. 
The river now called Sanguinara, near which 
as we have already observed, these tumuli may 
be seen, might have acquired its name either 
from the massacre, or from another reported 
miraculous circumstance; when, says Livy 
(ib. xxii.), ‘ Et aquas Crete sanguine mixtas 
fluxisse ;? or, as Valerius Maximus relates it 
(lib. i. c. 6), ‘ Cerites aquas sanguine mistas 
fluxisse.’ On the whole, there is scarcely any 
place more interesting than Cere, or where 
investigations and researches into the history 
and antiquities of the Etruscans are more 
likely to be pursued with profit. a 

‘*¢ The confines of ancient Etruria bordered 
closely upon the city of Rome, being separated 
from it only by the Tyber to the south-east 
and south. There is proof, indeed, that almost 
all Italy was at one time under the power of 
Etruria. Although the Etrurians seem to have 
arrived at the highest point of civilisation, and 
even of luxury, at an early period, whilst Rome 
had as yet no existence, and to have been dis- 
tinguished in a variety of respects far beyond 
the people of surrounding nations, we are al- 
most wholly ignorant of their history, and even 
their origin is involved in the greatest doubt. 
Suetonius says, that the Emperor Claudius 
wrote twenty books of Etrurian history, which 
are unfortunately lost. The difficulties of the 
Etruscan question are increased by a difference 
of statement and of opinion in the accounts re- 
corded on the subject by Herodotus and Dio- 
nysius, two of the greatest antiquaries and his. 
torians of ancient times. Herodotus, who, 
says Athenzus (lib. xii.), obtained his account 
from Lydians, gives to the Tyrrheni a Lydian 
origin, and states that they emigrated under 
the command of Tyrrhenus, one of the sons of 
Atys; while Dionysius, partly because Xan- 
thus, an historian of Lydia, is silent respecting 
this emigration, will not allow the tradition to 
be true, but imagines them to have come from 
the north. It is not improbable that both are 
in part correct; the earlier portion of the 
Etrurians might have come from the north, 
while the later colony (who must have been 
advanced in civilisation to have effected the 
voyage) might have been Lydians ; and, in all 
probability, these subsequent settlers constituted 
the dominant portion of the invaders of Etru- 
ria. The statement of Herodotus is this:— 
‘ In the time of Atys, king of Lydia, a famine 
had rendered it necessary that a large portion 
of the people should leave the country and sail 
in quest of a new settlement. They according- 
ly set sail from Smyrna, and, having touched 
at several places, landed at length in Umbria, 
where they built cities. They still exist in 
Umbria, calling themselves Tyrseni, from 
the king’s son, Tyrsenus, their leader.’ This 
account seems probable, and is in strict 
agreement with the customs of ancient na 
tions; ner is it easy to discover what ma 
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tive of interest or of vanity could have in- 
duced the fabrication of such a narrative. 
The reasoning of Dionysius, that the Etrusci 
were not from Lydia, because there was no re- 
semblance between the Lydian and Etruscan 
languages (allowing his competency to decide 
upon a fact so long antecedent to his time), is 
not conclusive; for, according to Herodotus, 
the Placiani of the Hellespont, and the Scylaci 
of Thrace, did not speak the language of their 
neighbours, but that of Cortona (Crestona), 
above the T'yrseni; and this also differed from 
the language of the rest of the district. ‘Thu- 
cydides, speaking of certain Italian tribes, says, 
‘They are of Pelasgic origin ; that is, of those 
Tyrrheni who once inhabited Lemnos and 
Athens ;’ and we have it also on the authority 
of Hellanicus of Lesbos, that the Tyrrheni were 
Pelasgians. The Pelasgi, from whatever cause, 
were a people who wandered into every coun- 
try around the Grecian seas — Imbros, Lem- 
nos, Thrace, Phrygia, and Asia Minor. [At 
Athens, says Pausanias, those who built the 
wall of the Acropolis were Siculi or Tyrrhene 
Pelasgi.] These wanderers might have taken 
up their residence for a time in Lydia (where 
many have thought them strangers), and, in 
consequence of a famine, may have been com- 
pelled by the natives to retire. Plutarch, in his 
Life of Romulus, says, in positive terms, that 
the Tyrrheni went from Thessaly to Lydia, 
and came thence to Italy. They are perpe- 
tually called Pelasgi Tyrrheni. Although Dio- 
nysius does not believe that the Tyrrheni and 
Pelasgi were the same people, partly on account 
of the dissimilarity observable in their language, 
he admits that this might have been the effect 
of time; but then their gods, their laws, and 
their occupations, he adds, were also different; 
in these, however, the Tyrrheni differed from 
the Lydians more than they did from the Pe- 
lasgi. The Lycians and Caunians traced their 
families by descent from females (Herodotus) ; 
and itis not a little singular that the Etruscans 
(if we may judge of them by their sepulchral 
inscriptions, where the name of the mother is 
usually mentioned) seem to have done the 
same. It is curious also that many of the 
Etruscan names have the feminine termination 
in a, as Porsenna, Vibenna, Mastarna, and 
others. The languages of the Lydians and of 
the Pelasgi might be different. Homer calls 
the Carians ‘ barbarous-tongued ’ (BaBagpwva); 
and the Carians and Lydians probably spoke 
cognate tongues; for, says Herodotus, the Ca- 
tians, the Mysians, and Lydians, were deduced 
from the same stock. Had we not specimens 
of Lycian, which prove it a language altogether 
distinct from the Greek language, we might 
have imagined that their barbarism in language 
only referred to dialect. It is curious that'the 
curule chairs, the lictors, and the red or purple 
border of the toga, which the Romans borrowed 
feom the Tuscans, are recognised by Dionysius 
himself as of Lydian origin. Clemens of Alex- 
andria also observes, that many of the rites of 
Etruria were imported from Asia ; and Dio- 
dorus (lib. v.) represents these insignia as 
having been derived from Lydia. Dionysius 
(lib. i. 30) is inclined to think the Etrurians 
indigenous, and says they called themselves 

sena, from the name of one of their princes. 
n modern times, many have been inclined to 
derive this name from Rhetia; and among these 
are Freret, Heyne, and Niebuhr; and indeed 
Livy, Pliny, Justin, and Stephanus, call the 
Rhetians Tuscans. The learned Professor 
Scheuzer says that among the Grisons he 
found the names Rhasi, Tusci, the castle of 
Raziin, Retzim, Tusis, Tusana, and Tuscia. 








teen years prior to our era. 





Miiller asserts that the Tyrrheni were driven 
from Tvgea, a Lydian city, by the Ionians. All 
things being considered, the common consent 
of antiquity (there being only one dissentient 
opinion) is, without doubt, our safest guide, 
and far preferable to any ingenious theory of 
the present day. If the Placiani of the Hel- 
lespont spoke a language different from the 
Greeks, it was probably Thracian; and per- 
haps there is not a greater difference between 
the names Tyrseni and Thraces (in a language 
remarkably indifferent in the use of T and 
Th) than between Rasena and Tyrsena. If 
the connexion which, according to Herodotus, 
exists between the ‘Tyrrhenians and the 
Thracians on the Hellespont be allowed, the 
Thracians, the Getz, the Mysians, Sauromate, 
Scythians, and Bastarne, and even the Celts, 
may be considered as mixed with the Pelasgi 
of Thrace; and the languages of these nations 
might have had some influence upon that of 
the Tyrrheni of Etruria Proper. Dionysius 
rather insists on deriving the name Tyrrheni 
from the turretted houses of Etruria,—which 
seems whimsical. Rutilius has the line, Inter 
Turrigenas Lydia tota suos. Some have said 
that the T was only a prefix or preposition, 
and thus have formed Tursena from T’ Rasena. 
The possible identity of the Turrigene of 
Rutilius with the Aborigines (by Lycophron 
called Boreigoni), might also claim considera- 
tion; for the Turrigene of the Latin language 
would differ very little from the Greek word 
for a mountain race. A great argument in 
favour of the Lydian extraction of that portion 
of the Etrurians which came to Italy by sea, is, 
that the Romans, according to Festus Pompeius 
and Plutarch, had an ancient custom of mock- 
ing the Etruscans at their Capitoline games, by 
dressing an old man with juvenile ornaments, 
and calling out, ‘ Sardians to sell !’— Sardis 
being the capital of Lydia. It may be likewise 
observed, that deputies from Sardis, in the 
reign of Tiberius, wishing, says Tacitus, to 
procure for their city the honours and emolu- 
ments of the temple of Cybele, which the em- 
peror was about to build, supported their pre- 
tensions by shewing a decree of the Etrurians, 
which recognised the Lydians as consangui- 
neous: and, according to Valerius Maximus, 
the games introduced into Rome from Etruria 
were those which the Tuscans had learned from 
their ancestors, the Lydians and Curetes. It 
is the opinion of Cluver, that the Tyrseni came 
to Italy from Lydia and the isles of the gean, 
three hundred and nineteen years before the 
Trojan war, one hundred and thirty-eight after 
the migration of the GEnotrians or Aborigines, 
at about one thousand five hundred and thir- 
The various ac- 
counts of the origin of the Tyrrheni, or Pelasgic 
Tyrrheni, seem to establish the fact, that, if not 
immediately, they are remotely Pelasgi, and 
that at least one body of them came from Lydia. 
They conquered and united with the Umbrians, 
who were Gauls. About six hundred years 
before the Christian era, in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, ‘ that portion of the Etruscan 
nation,’ says Livy, ‘ which had occupied the 
north of Italy, having been driven back by the 
Gauls to the south, became completely incor- 
porated with the Pelasgi, as well as the Umbri- 
ans.’ Both Marcianus of Heraclea, and Diony- 
sius, in the Periegesis, give a similar statement. 
It may be proved by inscriptions, that the 
Etruscans extended to the modern Turin on 
the west, and to the Adige on the east of Italy ; 
and they may have derived from those remote 
countries, as well as from Rhetia, much which 
might render their language on their return 
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unintelligible both to Greeks and Romans. 
Aulus Gellius, indeed, writes of a lawyer who 
spoke so that you could not tell whether his 
language was Tuscan or Gallic. Festus says, 
the people were called Tuscans from their fre- 
quent sacrifices (@vscxeu) ; and the word Etru- 
ria is by no means unaptly derived by Isidorus 
from the circumstance that the country, with re. 
gard to Rome, lay on the other side of the Ty- 
ber (iregos dgo¢). It has been observed also, that 
Tusci might have been derived fromT, a prefix, 
and Osci, for the Tusci had not the latter O. 
The colonies of the Etrurians extended at one 
time, in the northern part of Italy, from Li- 
guria to the Heneti; and, during the period of 
their maritime superiority, they attacked even 
Cume, and built the city of Capua in Cam- 
pania; but it has been remarked that their 
dominion must have been of short duration in 
the southern part of Italy, as no traces of their 
language are to be found there. Before the 
Romans became much acquainted with the 
Etruscans, their boundaries had been consider. 
ably reduced by the Gauls (the Macra consti- 
tuting their northern, and the Tyber their 
southern limits); and it is well known that 
these Gauls at length attacked Clusium, and 
proceeding thence, captured even Rome itself. 
Plutarch, in the Life of Camillus, states that 
the Gauls took from the Etruscans the whole 
country from the Alps to the two seas. It 
was not till the year 232 vu. c. that they re. 
ceived that signal defeat from Hiero of Syracuse, 
by which Cumz and the Greeks were delivered 
from the Tyrrhene yoke. From that moment 
the Etruscans rapidly declined, while the Ro- 
mans advanced in power ; nevertheless Porsena, 
so late as the year 509 before Christ, had suffi- 
cient force to endanger the independence of 
Rome. The foundation of the Etrurian states 
was dated by the Etrusci at 434 years prior to 
the building of Rome by Romulus ; and it is 
highly probable that the prophecies of their 
celebrated augurs, which seemed to indicate 
that about the year 666 vu. c. their existence 
as a nation would terminate (vide Plutarch in 
Vit. Sylle), were founded on the history and 
traditions of the country (vide Agylia, p. 25). 
The city of Etruria most connected with Rome 
in early times was Tarquinii, between which 
and Rome there must have been a carriage-road, 
even before the reign of Tarquinius Priscus $ 
tor, according to Livy, Lucumo (afterwards 
Tarquinius Priscus), with Tanaquil his wife, 
came from Tarquinii to Rome in a carpentum 
(Lib. i. 34). Veii was so near, that the in. 
terests of the two states perpetually clashed ; 
and the ruin of Veii was at length necessary 
to the existence of Rome. Between Cere, or 
Agylla (vide Agylla), and Rome, a very ancient 
friendship existed, the priests of Cere having 
communicated to the Romans the religious rites 
of Etruria; and this was further strengthened 
by the friendly reception of L. Albinus, who 
requested of the Czrites protection for the vestal 
virgins when Rome was attacked by the Gauls. 
The artists employed by Tarquin to embellish 
his habitation at Rome must have carried 
thither many of the arts which they had just 
imported from Corinth to Etruria. Among 
those for which the Etrusci were famous was 
the working of brass, a metal for which Corinth 
was celebrated long before its destruction by 
Mummius. Copper being a uative production 
of the Argolic peninsula, was so plentiful before 
the war of Troy, that the treasury of Atreus, 
still remaining at Mycene, was entirely covered 
with brazen plates; the metal consisting of 
eighty-eight parts of copper and twelve of tin: 
and no reasonable doubt can be entertained 
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respecting the existence and the similarity of 
the brazen chamber of Daniie, at How- 
ever rude many of the sculptured productions 
of Etruria may be in marble and stone, yet 
those in brass and gold, which still exist, 
attest the skill of the Etruscans in the working 
of metals. At Athens the metal cups and vases 
of Etruscan workmanship were highly prized. 
Tarquinii, says Strabo, was founded by Tarchon, 
one of the descendants of Hercules and Om- 
phale, who came from Lydia; but, according 
to Trogus Pompeius, by the Thessalians and 
Spinambri, who were evidently of Pelasgic race. 
The date of its foundation, says Cluver, accord- 
ing to the most ancient accounts, was 1,513 
ears before our wra; the 432 years of the 

truscans previous to the foundation of Rome, 
added to the 754 B. c. (the date of the building 
of Rome), amount, however, to only 1,186 
ears B.C. The stone employed in the build- 
ng of Tarquinii is calcareous, but yet so ex- 
ceedingly soft, that it is perhaps more easily 
cut than the common tufo; so that no argu- 
ment can be founded on any similarity in the 
construction of its walls to those of Pelasgic 
cities. The walls are of parallelograms, as are 
almost all, constructed with soft stone. Very 
few of the blocks retain their original position, 
but are chiefly to be found under the preci- 
ices, or scattered about on the declivities. 

rregularity of construction is, however, per- 
ceptible in some parts, as is evident from the 
subjoined specimen, taken from what was once 
the citadel or palace. The city of Tarquinii, 
which at a later period was known by the similar 
name of Turchina, is about a mile and a half 
from the town of Corneto, which is twelve miles 
north of the well-known port of Civita Vecchia, 
or Centum Celle. Corneto was probably either 
the Cort Nossa, or the Cort Enebra of Livy 
(commonly read Cortnosa and Cortenebra), 
two forts of the Tarquinienses. Possibly Cort 
may mean a castle. One of them stood pro- 
bably upon the hill on the opposite side of the 
stream. None of the above-named Etruscan 
settlements are included in the map ; yet as the 
tumuli of Veii have not yet been opened, and 
as so little is generally known of any thing po- 
sitively Etruscan, the description of what has 
lately been discovered at Tarquinii may afford 
some idea of what may probably exist at other 
cities of Etruria that have not yet been suffi- 
ciently examined. Tarquinii is placed upon a 
nearly flat or table-hill, shaped like the letter 
L, the top of the letter being to the west, and 
the end to the north. At these two points 
were two castles, Civitella at the west, and 
Castellina at the north. The site of the latter 
is now occupied by a ruined convent. Tar- 
quinii is defended by a high precipice round 
nearly the whole of its circuit, so that walls 
were scarcely necessary. Its gates were appa- 
rently six; one of which, on the north side, 
seems to have looked towards Gravisce and the 
sea; there was another toward Toscanella (the 
ancient Tuscania), with a sort of mound and 
parapets, which formed an approach across a 
ravine ; a third, on the east, might have been 
of less consequence ; a fourth, on the same side, 
must have been that of Norcia, an Etruscan 
town, more anciently called Orkle (a name pro- 
bably corrupted from Hercules), and Orcia; a 
fifth was to the south, and its road ran along the 
valley to the west, toward Cornetoand Gravisce ; 
@ sixth was in the centre of the southern wall ; 
a paved road still perfect, which must have been 
the Sacred Way, or the road to the Necropolis, 
runs from it and joins that of the valley at right 
angles; it then probably ascended the opposite 
eminence, now called Monte Rozzieone of the 





most singular and interesting spots in Europe, 
This hill lies in a direction parallel to the city, 
in a line nearly east and west, and on its sum. 
mit are seen three hundred tumuli, or more, 
some of which, upon being opened, were found 
to cover Etruscan tombs, and to contain in- 
valuable, and, up to that moment, unsuspected 
treasure, being adorned with paintings, which 
serve to throw much light upon the antiquities 
of Etruria. Some of these tumuli are still 
lofty mounds; a sort of breast-wall of stone 
may be observed encircling others; some are 
degraded by time into mere hillocks ; and there 
may have been others now wholly undistin- 
guishable. Their contents are eminently use- 
ful in affording information relative to the 
dresses, customs, games, and sepulture, of a lost 
nation, and many of the personages represented 
in the subterraneous chambers have their names 
written in Etruscan characters.” 

The Essay on the History and Languages of 
ancient Italy, with which the second volume is 
concluded, strikes us as being the most im- 
portant contribution to the right understanding 
of these subjects which has ever appeared. We 
regret that the want of vignettes, and the power 
of giving engraved plans in our sheet, prevent 
us from illustrating numerous points which Sir 
W. Gell has treated in a most interesting man- 
ner ; but we trust that we have done enough 
to prepare the reader for no small accession of 
historical knowledge from the perusal of this 
sterling work. 

[To be continued. } 








The Keepsake for 1835. Edited by Frederick 
Mansel Reynolds. 12mo. London, Long- 
man and Co. 

THE literary contents of the Keepsake this 

year may be divided into two parts—the com- 

mon-place, and the wretchedly bad. With the 
exception of some graceful lines by Mrs. Nor- 
ton, on the worn-out subject of La Valiére, 
there is not a poem which can be called even 
tolerable. Of the stories, ‘‘ Worldly Wisdom,” 
by Lady Augusta St. John, and a melo-drama- 
tic “ Tale of Terror,” from the French, are the 
only two that have a touch either of nature or 
originality. We seem to have read them all 
before, and turn away weary from the often- 
used materials. We begin to think that they 
are wrought by steam, and woven by one given 
pattern. But some of the poetry is too good, 

i. e. too bad, to be taken for granted. First, 

a translation from the German, by Sir William 

Somerville :— 

** A pilgrim maiden, young and fair, 
A convent wandered to; 
She pulled the bell before the gate, 
And brother Francis sped it straight, 
His feet without a shoe!” 

We leave this melancholy predicament for 
“Lines in an Album,” by Lord * * *, on 
‘‘Les Noirs peignent l’Esprit, et les Bleus 
peignent l’Ame :”— 

«« Thus sings, if I conjecture right, 
poet of a certain age: 
I’m not of his opinion quite— 
Nor Byron— melancholy sage! 
Black eyes with him were all the rage— 
For instance—I forget the page.” 
We omit the quotations from Byron, and 
proceed to his lordship’s comments :— 
** So then Katinka’s eyes were blue 
A pretty doll-like thing ! 
The very image, love, ~ 
‘he eye, the magic colouring, 
The laughing look, the auburn hair— 
I see thee, love! I see thee there!” 

Omitting the ordinary proportion of ‘ roses,” 

“coral,” and “‘ivory,” we arrive at the dark- 
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*« But thou, young rival for the prize, 
Glows there no soul in those dark eyes ? 
And through their soft and fringed di 
Flash forth no deep-felt sympathies? 
And he, the votary of the blue— 

The boudoir poet—said he true? 

Oh, could we read that soul of thine! 
Oh, could we learn to trace 

Each pure warm thought, each glowing line, 
By feeling’s hand on duty’s page, 

Inscribed within that heart of thine! 

Oh for the power to disengage 

One little captive from its cage, 

To gild the sunshine of thy face!” 


Can our readers discover any meaning in 
this volley of the parts of speech ? We own that 
we cannot. To be sure, ‘‘ your true no mean. 
ing puzzles more than wit.” 

We are greatly perplexed, too, by the lines 
that illustrate *‘ Gipsy Children caught in a 
Storm :” 


** Whose dark grandeurs oversweep 
Earth, and air, and sky, and deep; 
Hamlets, and the city’s towers; 
Bastioned walls, and trellised bowers; 
Peasant’s hut, and chieftain’s hall— 
Ever the come to each and all. a 


Yet, terrible and strong they are, 

These sounds of elemental war— 
Chariot wheels of charging host ; 

Wild waves dashed on rock-bound coast; 
Multitudinous din of voices, 

When some city’s soul rejoices; 

Distant roar of lions, deep 

In woods where midnight shadows sleep ; 
Roll of doubling drums, or peal 

Of clarions, or fierce clash of steel: 
These things scarce may likened be, 
Regal tempests, unto ye! 

When, with clamour of stern noise, 

Ye revel in your whirlwind joys.” 


Certainly Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley 
has on this occasion been, as Shakespeare says, 
‘at a feast of the languages, and stolen the 
| scraps.” 

To say nothing of the badness of the poem, 
|the spirit of the following song is quite unfit 
| for an Annual like the present : 

** The Bourbons, 1830. By the Author of ‘ Miserrimus.’ 


Let their blood float like water — 
They have rushed on their fate! 
The ruthless! their slaughter 
They shall expiate. 
Oh France, the delightful, the fertile, once more 
On the plains is the standard of Discord unfurled; 
And, writ in indelible letters of gore, 
Thou wilt read thy red lesson again to the world. 
Take the sword then in hand, and extirpate the race! 
Let them lie on the land 
They have sought to disgrace,” &c. &c. 


One verse is enough—and enough, too, of 
| the work before us. An Annual ought to bea 
| collection of all that is lightest and most grace- 
|ful in literature. But, truly, the pocket-books 
| of ten years ago do not contain greater rubbish 
than the volume we now dismiss. 














The Cabinet of Friendship ; a Tribute to the 
Memory of the late John Aitken, Editor of 
“© Constable’s Miscellany,” &c. Sc. Edited 
by W. C. Taylor. 8vo. pp. 444. London, 
1834. Whittaker and Co. 


WE cannot, in introducing this work to the 
public, do better than quote a portion of the 
preface :— r 
“ The circumstances that led to the publi- 
cation of this work give it a claim to the favour- 
able consideration of the public, which it 18 
hoped that its merits will justify. The late 
Mr. Aitken, as editor of * Constable’s Miscel- 
lany,’ won not merely the golden opinions, but 
the respect, gratitude, and affection, of all who 
contributed to that interesting series: nor was 
his circle of literary friends limited to them,— 
all who had ever been brought into contact 
with him, when he occupied an important sta- 
tion in the publishing world, amply shared in 
these feelings of attachment. When a pre 
mature death snatched him from his family and 
friends, those who loved him living de 
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to honour him dead in the mode that he would 
himself have probably most desired, by con- 
tributing to a publication designed to be a 
tribute to his memory and a benefit to his 
family.” 

Such an appeal is, indeed, irresistible, when 
made for a worthy, active, and intelligent man, 
such as was the late Mr. Aitken. The con- 
tents are various and pleasant, and intro- 
duced by an interesting biography. It is a 
melancholy thing for a man to be cut off in 
the prime of his life and energies, just as a 
course of useful exertion appears to promise 
independence. Many well-known names have 
given their support to a tribute of respect to 
the departed, and of assistance to those whom 
he left behind, young and helpless. There is 
an interesting story by Mr. James, and con- 
tributions from Tennent, Hetherington, Mal- 
colm, Moir, and other popular Scotch writers. 
“The Sketch of a Learned Professor in the 
Fifteenth Century” is exceedingly well done. 
We quote the epitaph of the learned professor, 
who is ‘* done to death” by an attack on one of 
his sermons :— 

“ Gingosfusling read this spirited pamphlet, 
and, like Cromwell after the perusal of * Kill- 
ing no Murder,’ was never seen to smile more. 
He sought by copious draughts of wine to ob- 
tain oblivion of his woes, but the remedy proved 
more fatal than the disease. Having one night 
swallowed a seventh flask of Rhenish, he stum- 
bled towards his bed, and, lo! a copy of the 
terrible pamphlet lay upon his pillow. This 
was too much. Overcome by wine and vex- 
ation, he sunk upon the floor, and was found 
the next morning lying dead, with the fatal 
pamphlet, the instrument of destruction, in his 
hand. Death quelled the malice of his enemies ; 
his funeral was attended by the entire body of 
the university ; Hafenmusius delivered an ora- 
tion over his grave ; and the professor of dog- 
matic theology made his first attempt at versi- 
fication, by writing an epitaph on the great 
Gingosfusling. The epitaph was painted on 
a wooden monument, which was temporarily 
erected over the grave, until the university 
should be sufficiently rich to purchase one of 
marble. But years rolled on, the timber moul- 
dered away, and the illustrious deceased was 
forgotten. The last four lines of the epitaph 
were, however, preserved by the theologian, 
and are to be found in the fourth folio volume 
of his prelections on the first chapter of Genesis, 
page 1578. Here they are :— 

* Sed tu audi, Deus Omnipotens, 

Quod ego oro supplex et flens ; 

Da mortuo membro quietem sempliternam, 

Et mitte poetas ad infernum.’ 
Which has been thus translated, as nearly as 
possible, in the style and metre of the ori- 
ginal ; — 

‘ But hear me, oh, Omnipotent, 

What | ask with both knees bent ! 

Grant that the member deceased in heaven may dwell, 

And send all poets to hell.’ ” 

We will not join in this sweeping exter- 
mination ; especially as we are about to extract 
a translation from Béranger, by H. G. Bell. 

«* The Man of Hereafter. 


They'll talk of his glory for many a day, 

Our children will skeen him no we rad away; 

No story but his will the cottage contain, 

And the peasant will tell it again and again. 

At night, round their grandame the young will be found— 
Speak of him,’ they'll say, ‘ for there’s joy in the 


sound ; 
Speak of him, for you lived ere his bright star had set, 
And, mother, his country is proud of him yet.’ 


‘ My children, he pass’d, many long years ago, 
Tete this village of ours mmm 5 beautiful show 
Whee im surrounded by princes and kings, 

were glad in those days to come under his wings; 








He wore a small hat and a mantle of gray, 

And, seeing me gazing, he bade me an day ;’— 

I trembled—‘ Good day, my dear,’ said he again. 

* He spoke to you, mother—he spoke to you, then ?” 


* Next year twas my fortune at Paris to see 

The whole nation for him hold a jubilee; 

Heaven gave him a son, and he came forth elate 

To pledge at the altar his son to the state; 

His queen, and his court, and all Europe, were there, 
And shouts of ‘ God bless him !’ made joyful the air; 
He bow’d to the people, and smiled to his queen’— 

* We envy you, mother, that day and that scene !’ 


« But war came again, and our troops seem’d to yield, 
Although he at their head, as of old, took the field; 
One night some one knock’d, and I open’d the door — 
Holy saints! ’twas himself who walk’d over the floor; 
His escort was small—he seem’d troubled and worn, 
But still on his brow there was triumph and scorn; 

He sat himself down in that old oaken chair’— 

«Ha! mother, say on! did the hero sit there ?’ 

*ITam hungry ! hecried ; ‘so the table I spread, 

And gave all I had, some weak wine and brown bread ; 
He dried his wet clothes, then grew drowsy and slept— 
I sat in a corner the whole night and wept ; 

Starting up at the dawning, he called out—‘ Advance! 
Under Paris we yet shall seek vengeance for France’ ! 
The cup that he drank from was homely and old’— 

* You still have it, mother ?—~a relic worth gold!’ 


© A relic, indeed! But he went to hisruin. That crown, 

Which a pope had thrice bless’d, from his proud head fell 
own; 

Far away on a rock it was said that he died, 

But France on her love and his greatness relied; 

For many a day we believed he would come— 

He was deep in our hearts—we were watchful and dumb; 

But he never return’d, and our tears flowed at last,’— 

* God blesses the tears, mother, shed for the past !’” 


«* What the deuce has brought back Spring? 


From my window I could see her 
At her own all winter through ; 
We loved before we knew each other, 
And betwixt us kisses flew ; 
The linden-trees, thank Heaven! were leafless— 
I was happy as a king! 
Now they all resume their foliage— 
What the deuce has brought back Spring? 
She who from her casement often 
Fed the small birds ’midst the snow, 
Now is hid from me completel 
By the flowers that round it blows 
Do the flowers and leaves imagine 
That they are so fine a thing ? 
Snow is fifty times more lovely— 
What the deuce has brought back Spring? 
I have seen her in the morning 
As Aurora fresh and gay, 
When she with her rosy dngers 
Draws the curtains of the day; 
Like a setting star at evening, 
Smiles on me she used to fling; 
Now these verdant clouds obscure her— 
What the deuce has brought back Spring? 
Winter, why not last for ever? 
When shall I behold again 
Branches bare, and friendly hailstones 
Pattering on the window-pane ? 
What to me blue skies and zephyrs, 
All the joys that long days bring, 
If it hides her window from me— 
What the deuce has brought back Spring ?” 

We earnestly recommend this volume to the 
public, in hopes that it will answer its kind and 
benevolent purpose. Mr. Taylor has shewn 
much taste and good feeling as its editor. 








The Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister. 
12mo. pp. 227. London, 1834. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Tus volume is one which strikes us as being 

likely to make a considerable stir in the re- 

ligious, high-church, and dissenting world. Its 
distinct and avowed object is to demonstrate 
the evils which attend the voluntary system 
for maintaining Christian establishments; and 
it goes to work in a very straight-forward and 
popular manner to enforce its argument. dd 
homines is the principle ; and the author, under 
the assumption of a Dissenter’s pulpit, por- 
trays, with great semblance of reality and truth, 
the inconveniences and the errors which flow 
from the Teacher’s being dependant upon the 

Taught, the Clergyman upon the opinions of 

his Congregation. We have said that the cha- 

racter of the writer is an assumed one; for he 
is evidently a member of the national church 
whose cause he thus ably aims to uphold, And, 





after all, the question is, and the question (one 
of the utmost importance at the present mo- 
ment) to be agitated between the two classes 
will be, not who is the artist, but whether what 
he represents be true or false. Such must be 
the discussion : our neutral part, as in all simi- 
lar cases, is simply to shew what is the nature 
of the volume before us. 

The preface states, that ‘‘ the object of the 
writer is to set forth, in a more popular anf 
homely form than that of abstract argument, 
the inseparable evils of the voluntary system. 
The author does not condemn dissent, seeing 
that he himself is a dissenter; but what he con- 
demns is, the attempt which is now making to 
bring all to one level, and to make dissent the 
rule instead of the exception. He is perfectly 
assured and convinced, that dissent, bad enough 
as it is, would be yet worse were it not for 
the existence and operation of the established 
church ; and so far as religious liberty is con- 
cerned, there is more of that under the rule 
and ascendancy of the Protestant establishment, 
than there would be under the domination of 
any one sect of dissenters. Were the establish- 
ment to be destroyed, there would presently be 
a struggle amongst the sects for dominion and 
power; and secular enough as dissent already 
is, it would become greatly more so if the vast 
fabric of the church were demolished. * * 

* The writer, also, is well satisfied that these 
brief notices of the experience of one individual 
contain much that is common to many; others 
beside himself have undergone precisely the 
same kind of annoyances,—for much as the 
dissenters may boast themselves friends of 
liberty, they exercise a most troublesome do- 
minion over their pastors. Here, then, they 
may read their own characters, and may learn 
not to boast themselves too much of their reli- 
gious superiority; nor to set themselves up as 
religious dictators to that establishment by 
which they have been hitherto tolerated and 
rendered respectable, in a political view, and 
not altogether inefficacious in a religious one.” 

So much for the design and the line of expo- 
sition adopted to illustrate it. The author de- 
scribes himself as the son of a dissenting trades- 
man in Southwark, and details his education 
for the ministry; the whole course, domestic 
and scholastic, being narrow, prejudiced, bigot- 
ted, and poor in literary endowments. Thus, of 
the finishing institution or college, he says: 
‘¢ Our classical and mathematical studies were 
not a whit superior to our metaphysical and 
theological. Whence our college gained its re« 
putation for classical pre-eminence I know not, 
and cannot conjecture. It is very true that we 
talked about, and pretended to read, the higher 
authors ; but we read them in such a fashion 
that it would have been next to a miracle if we 
could have recollected on Saturday what we 
learned on Wednesday. We read Sophocles, 
we read Plato, we read Longinus, we read Aris- 
totle; but we knew no more of these authors 
after we had read them than we did before; for 
we merely made an attempt to construe the text 
by the help of the Latin version at the bottom 
of the page. ° » ” I have 
since ascertained what I then suspected, that 
the managers of the institution, by way of eco- 
nomising their resources, hired the cheapest 
classical tutors that they could get; for they 
knew that there was an English translation of 
every Latin author, and a Latin version of every 
Greek book ; and they took it for granted that 
some way or other the English of both might 
be acquired; and in truth the whole of our 
classical discipline was doing the text into En 
glish. I have in the course of my life frequently 
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6g é slovenly manner in Which, at that 
seat of learning, we pretended to read the clas- 
ly gratified ‘to 
could read So- 
Indeed, I be- 


sics ; but at the time I was hi 
find how soon and how easily 
phocles, Plato, and Longinus. 
lieve that tutors, students, and all connected 
with the college, saw no other use in classical 


studies than merely coming at the English of 


the Greek and Latin; and this mistake, egregi- 
ous though it be, seems spreading far and wide, 
and is by no means limited to dissenting insti- 
tutions. In our mathematical studies we did 
not make quite so much apparent progress as 
in our classical.” 

Much time was spent in acquiring a facility 
for fluent preaching and extemporaneous prayer : 
respecting the latter the history is very pointed. 

* In the college it was a standing rule that 
each student in rotation, after the completion 
of the first year of his academic course, should 
conduct the family devotion in the evening. It 
was not expressly stated that the prayer should 
be-extemporaneons, but it was generally under- 
stood so; and I never remember to have wit- 
nessed any deviation from that practice. It is 
indeed true that some few, not daring to trust 
themselves to the impulse of the moment, and 
to the words which might present themselves 
on the occasion, did previously compose a prayer 
which they committed to memory: but I feel 
very confident that, had any student read this 
composed prayer from the paper on which it 
was written, he would have met with reproof 
from the theological president. Now, when it 
is considered that students were admissible into 
this institution at the early age of sixteen, and 
that individuals of various measures of talent 
were, of course, all expected to perform the 
same kind of duty, it may very naturally be 
supposed that by some it would be but awk- 
wardly done. I remember even now, with a 
painful and mortifying distinctness, several 
scenes in which devotion has been converted 
into diversion. Frequently would some trem- 
bling novice, forgetting’ what be had learned by 
heart, abruptly pause in the midst of his prayer, 
painfully exerting his recollection to gather up 
the broken thread ; and frequently would some 
inexperienced youth, trusting to his power of 
extemporising, fluently commence with a bold 
and steady effusion of devotional common-places; 
and then suddenly would he become confused, 
forgetting what he had said, and perhaps re- 
peating it; or, becoming more bewildered, 
would ramble into all manner of incoherences, 
and talk such nonsense as no waking man 
would think of under other circumstances. To 
young men whose risible faculties are not under 
due subjection, such scenes are highly provoca- 
tive of laughter ; and I well remember the diffi- 
culty with which many suppressed the actual 
explosion of loud laughter, while almost every 
side was shaking. Surely the acquisition of 
the knack of extemporaneous prayer must be a 
matter of immense value, when such means are 
used to gain it. Much has been said of late 


‘concerning the irreverence with which prayers 


are attended to in the English universities ; but 
nothing can equal the indecorum of exposing 
prayer itself to the risk of becoming the means 
of merriment. Besides, if an extemporaneous 
devotional fluency be the result of inspiration, 
what prevents that inspiration from being as 
perfect in the case of youth and inexperience 
as it is in more advanced life? But the truth 
is, that almost all parties know that the matter 
depends upon intellect and habit.” 

Keeping on his mask, the author says of more 
mature labours of the pulpit :— 


the established church, either young or old, 
though I have read many of their printed ser- 
mons, ancient and modern; but there has always 
appeared to me to be a marked difference be- 
tween the style of a dissenting preacher and 
that of a clergyman of the establishment ; and 
the difference seems to consist principally in 
this,—that the style of the clergyman is ad- 
monitory, founded on established principles ; 
but the style of the dissenter is argumentative, 
attempting to establish certain principles ; the 
one exhorts, theother proves; and this argumen- 
tative style is most prominent in the earlier 
pulpit compositions. * * * From the long 
acquaintance that I have had with the dis- 
senters, I am led to think that mediocrity is 
their chief characteristic. They have had, and 
may yet have among them, men who aspire to 
literary eminence, and some few who may be 
called men of genius; but their literature is 
but narrow, and their genius is not of the highest 
order. They live so much among themselves, 
and they have such a dwarfish and stunted 
standard of excellence, that they never astonish 
any body but themselves. The only matter in 
which they are at all excessive is in radicalism ; 
they are really outrageous in what they are 
pleased to call a love of liberty. I speak not of 
all, but of part, and a very great part.” 

This is a grave charge, which we doubt not 
will be answered by some, if not all, the perio- 
dical organs which appear on the side of dissent : 
in the meanwhile we shall advert to one or two 
lighter topics, where the author throws ridicule 
upon their literary attaiments. 

Of himself he tells: —*‘* I once or twice did 
myself think of becoming an author, but as my 
education had not been very complete, and as 
the creative powers of my genius were not very 
great, and as I had been advised to think humbly 
of myself, I knew not what line of authorship 
to take up; for I was just as well qualified for 
one as for another. This I thought at the 
time an objection ; but since I have seen more 
of the world, I have found many others in the 
same predicament. By way of becoming an 
author, I began to cast about in my mind and 
inquire what books were most wanted just at 
that particular time, and unfortunately every 
subject seemed to be exhausted; and if, by an 
apparently happy accident, I fell upon what 
promised to be a good idea, I presently found 
that some one was beforehand with me.” 

This is a humorous sketch, and might have 
a thousand sitters for its original, without 
going among the children of dissent: on the 
contrary, it is equally a likeness of ninety-nine 
of one hundred of the authors of the age. A 
good anecdote follows :— ‘ 

** A fellow-student of mine, who had more 
ambition after the reputation, than talent or 
diligence for the acquisition of literature, preach- 
ing once at a country chapel or meeting-house, 
where the audience were for the most part 
rustics of the simplest class, suddenly became 
very eloquent, and burst forth in a declamation 
n praise of the fathers of the church, talking 
very learnedly about St. Augustine, St. Jerome, 
St. Chrysostom, and others. At length he ex- 
claimed, “* Listen, I pray you, to the pathetic 
and soul-stirring words of St. Chrysostom, to 
which no translation can possibly do justice: 
‘ Propriaque maribus tribwuntur mascula dicas.’ 
Just at the moment of his uttering this splendid 
quotation, his eye caught sight of our classical 
tutor, who happened, by some strange accident, 
to be one of his hearers. The orator was for 
a moment thunderstruck, and was just going 
to blush and look foolish, but he had presence 





** Thave very little acquaintance with preachers 


by blushing, so he put a bold face on the mat. 
ter and proceeded. The tutor never took any 
notice of the quotation, and the orator, when 
he tells the story, always adds that the classical 
gentleman took it for Greek.’ 

The author goes on to describe the measures 
by which he obtained locations and cong: 
tions, all of them infested by the worst of an. 
noyances. Some of his characters are admir. 
ably drawn ; and the interference of the leading 
supporters of his chapels in all his concerns jg 
pictured with great verisimilitude. 

One lady “had the knack of making things 
joyful the means of sadness. Her thankfulness 
was lamentable ; she had a kind of piety, pecu. 
liar, I think, to herself, for every painful or 
unpleasant circumstance in life she regarded as 
a punishment for her sins, and every thing that 
was pleasant, prosperous, or agreeable, set her 
upon grieving at the thought that it was more 
than she deserved. In dry weather she thought 
that the earth would be parched up, and that 
all vegetation would perish; and in wet weather, 
if she could not see a rainbow, she thought that 
another deluge was coming to sweep away the 
inhabitants of the earth. She saw in the world 
nothing but sin and sorrow. She used to say 
that ministers of the gospel st ould never laugh ; 
that they wore black to intimate that they were 
in mourning for the sins of the world.; * * 





+ We put a sketch of two sisters into a note, for its 
graphic power :—*‘ The one was the wife of my opulent 
and corpulent friend the corn-factor, and the other was 
the widow of a very respectable grocer and tea-dealer. 
They were both members of my chapel, and both used 
to attend very regularly; but they were both of them so 
highly conscientious, that they would never both at 
the same time partake of the Lord’s Supper. I had a 
great deal of trouble with them; indeed, more than any 
one would readily believe, or could easily imagine. In 
the first instance, as soon as I was so far in their confidence 
as to know of the very existence of their disagreement, 
from that very hour I could never enter the house of 
either party without having the subject, not merely 
alluded to, but made the whole topic of conversation all 
the time that I staid. The first salutation was scarcely 
over before I was asked, ‘ Did you see Mrs, ——at chapel 
on Sunday?” ‘ Did you observe what a look she gave me 
as we were going out?’ ‘ Did you see what a frightful 
bonnet she had on?’ ‘ Did you notice how unbecoming 
her new silk gown looked?’ To a thousand such ques- 
tions from both parties I had to listen with exemplary 
patience, and to make to them something of a reply, 
trembling all the while lest my reply should be mis- 
interpreted and misrepresented to the other. It was 
in vain for me to protest that I was not much in 
the habit of looking about me from the pulpit; it was 
in vain for me to declare that I was no judge of the pat- 
tern of bonnets, or the cut of silk gowns, for it was in- 
sisted on without — that it was absolutely impos- 
sible that a gentleman o =| superior understanding and 
classical attainments should not be able to discriminate 
between a well-made and an ill-made bonnet. Another 
great difficulty I had, which indeed amounted to an im- 
possibility, and that was to ascertain what was the cause 
of the disagreement; but the very attempt to find it out 
was as hopeless and laborious a task as attempting to dis- 
cover the source of the Niger. Indeed, my real opinion 
is, that they had been so long at enmity that they them- 
selves had actually forgotten the cause of the alienation. 
As a good physician, before he attempts to cure a com- 
plaint, endeavours to assure himself what the complaint 
really is, so did I endeavour to ascertain what the dis- 
agreement was, in order to set it torights. My endea- 
vours were fruitless. But if I had difficulty to discover 
which of the two was in the right, it was easy enough to 
see that both were in the wrong; for when I suggested 
the peat. and offered my mediation for the purpose 
of eifecting a reconciliation, they did both severa ly, but 
with equal violence, exclaim against the possibility of 
such a thing, throwing of course all the blame the one 
upon the other, and vice versa. Once indeed I was so far 
moved to vindicate the honour of my office, as to throw 
out a pretty broad hint, that as a Christian minister it 
would be my duty to request that the parties would both 
abstain from coming to the Lord’s table, till a better 
spirit existed between them. But the — and corpu- 
lent corn-factor hearing of this, immediately called upon 
me, full of bustle and of importance, declaring that he 
would never submit to such dn indignity as having his 
wife excommunicated, but that I might excommunicate 
the grocer’s widow as soon as I pl . It was quite out 
of the question that I should denounce the censures of the 
church on one party, and by the other unnoticed 
and unreproved; so that I knew not what to do; for! 
could not form any idea whatever as to who the 
hostility, and I dare say that scarcely knew them 





of mind to think that no good was to be got 


they 
selves. Unfortunately also for the work of discipline 
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————— 
It was (he adds) my business, and the reader 
may easily suppose that it was no sinecure, 
«cultivate the good-will of all these people 
whom I have above described, and a great 
many more whom I have not described, in 
order to secure to myself the reversion of a 
situation worth about one hundred and thirty 
pounds per annum, and this salary was only to 
be enjoyed so long as I should give general satis- 
faction ; for though a dissenting minister, when 
once elected by a congregation, cannot be by 
them legally dismissed, yet it is in the power 
of any individuals of the congregation to with- 
draw themselves and their subscriptions, and so 
to starve a minister out, as the phrase is. 
Therefore, a dissenting minister had need be a 
very discreet man to keep his place and its full 
emoluments, which, by the way, are not very 
full after all. But where the influential and 
ruling part of the congregation is hostile to a 
minister, there are other ways of annoyance, 
and means of getting rid of him. I once knew 
an instance of the trustees or managers of some 
chapel actually taking the roof off the building, 
so that if the minister persisted in using the 
pulpit, he was exposed to the weather, whatever 
it might be. But things seldom come to this 
extremity ; for the minister has sagacity enough 
toknow, that if he were to shew himself very 
contumacious in one place, he would find it no 
easy matter to obtain another. Therefore, 
when his congregation begins to grow dissa- 
tisfied with him, and weary of his discourses, 
because they want novelty, and impatient of 
his admonitions, because they imply a want of 
spiritual perfection on their part, then he 
generally takes the hint of the withdrawal 
of their subscriptions, and looks out for some 
other situation. But if he be past the middle 
of life, and be not of a popular or attractive 
style of address, then he must patiently endure 
his situation, taking from year to year a de- 
creased and still decreasing salary, and live in 
the latter days of his life under the painful 
reproach of having preached his congregation 
away. This preaching the congregation away 
is a common phrase among dissenters, and 
implies that people go to a place of worship 
more for the amusement of the preaching than 
for the solemnity and duty of prayer ; nor am 
I quite certain that the reproach does not in a 
great degree extend itself to members of the 
establishment. * * * * I thought (he 
continues) that the education which the dis- 
senting minister receives, if he be at all regu- 
larly educated, was at least to give him an 











these were among the most liberal contributors to the 
chapel, so that it would have been madness to have 
ted them. I have sometimes been tempted almost 

to laugh aloud at the ludicrous and absurd complaints 
of both parties. If one passed by the house of the other 
without — round her head to look upon her sister’s 
dwelling, then heard the full-mouthed declamation on 
the obstinacy and haughtiness of the passer-by; but if on 
the other hand the head was turned round, then it was 
sure to have been with a sneer, or a frown, ora laugh, or 
asmile of contempt; or with a studied and insolent pla- 
cidity ten thousand times more galling than all sorts of 
frowns, scowls, sneers, or haughty looks. And then I 
was expected to sympathise most eloquently and indig- 
nantly with all these various abominations, insults, and 
indignities ; but I could not for my life: my constitution 
hot a very indignant one at best, and it has rather 
Suited my circumstances and condition, to cultivate a 
habit of placidity, in preference to that provocability, in 
barn) some of the species exult. The fact is, 1 have no 
loubt, that these two ladies had a peculiar penchant for 
quarrelling ; they could not be happy without it; they 
Telished the pathos of complaining of the bitter insults to 
Which they were subjected ; they did not care who in- 
a them, provided that they had the pleasure of com- 
laining of the cruel ill-treatment that they experienced. 
ery likely they would have made it up with one ano- 


ther, provided I could have found them two other per- 
sons who would have taken such pains to quarrel with 
» as they did with one another; but that I am sure 


intellectual equality, if not something of a 
superiority to his flock. Instead of this, I had 
found, in every place where I had officiated, 
that I was exposed to criticisms and animad- 
versions of the most mortifying and humiliating 
kind from persons totally incompetent to form 
a judgment of the simplest productions of taste 
or reflection. I never thought such matters 
worth recording ; but if I had only set down 
in writing one tithe of the criticisms to which 
I have been subjected, and the quality, condi- 
tion, and attainments of the critics, and the 
manner in which these said criticisms have 
been offered to me, I should undoubtedly move 
the laughter of persons unacquainted with the 
life of a dissenting minister in a small way. 
But I must acknowledge that it was in a great 
measure my own fault. I suffered myself, in 
the first instance, to be too much gratified in 
hearing praises of my performances from per- 
sons totally incompetent to judge; and, after 
the example of too many of my brethren, I re. 
garded public religious services too much in the 
light of performances. Indeed, the utter and 
excessive familiarity which a dissenting minister 
in a country town is expected to keep up with 
all his congregation, under pain of their high 
displeasure, renders this impertinence and stu- 
pidity of criticism almost unavoidable.” 

The author describes his marriage with an 
excellent woman as leading to still more un- 
bearable inflictions; and when he came to have 
a family, the children only brought new and 
greater vexations upon his head. Invidious 
reflections and censorious remarks were all re- 
peated to him, “‘in perfect confidence,” it is 
true; but he sagely observes, ‘* and a particu- 
lar injunction was given to me by the narrator, 
praying that I would not let them give mea 
moment’s uneasiness on any account whatever ; 
—they did not indeed give much uneasiness, 
but they would have given me less if I had never 
been told of them. a is i 

** My congregation, in fact, became jealous 
of my wife. The dissenters, in general, have a 
great abhorrence of popery, except when they 
can make it the means of annoying the esta- 
blished church ; but there is one piece of popery 
which they seem disposed to imitate, and that 
is, in forbidding their priests to marry. They 
do not directly attempt it, but they generally 
throw so many obstacles in the way, and make 
so much idle interference, that many dissenting 
congregations might as well expressly forbid 
their ministers to marry at all. I have known 
instances of persons of competent ability and 
character who have been rejected in the com- 
petition for a vacant pulpit, because there has 
been something in the manners or style of the 
minister’s wife not acceptable to the ruling 
party. All the world seems fond of interfering 
with and finding fault with people’s mar- 
riages ; but there is no one with whose marriage 
strangers by blood so much interfere as with 
the dissenting minister’s. And, being on this 
topic, I would here generally observe, that a 
dissenting minister has to choose between these 
two evils : ‘first, he may marry either out of his 
congregation, or one in his congregation not 
connected with the principal people —in either 
of these cases his wife is not very cordially re- 
ceived by the principal people ; or, secondly, he 
may marry one connected with the principal 
people, and then, as sure as fate, he is hen- 
pecked by all his wife’s relations, —his house is 
open to their inspection, every dish upon his 
table is criticised by them, and he can scarcely 
drive a nail into the wall to hang his hat upon 
without their permission.” 





Icould not have don 
in the whole town e, for there were not two more such 
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the continual thirst for novelty in their 
preachers, which he ascribes to the generality 
of dissenters. They tire, he asserts, of their 
old ministers; and crave for new instructors. 
This leads to competition, to currying favour, 
to broaching popular doctrines, and many other 
ills: but we have done enough to fulfil our 
task, and with one quotation more dismiss the 
volume to that controversy which it is certain 
to provoke. 
“ Surely the Wesleyan Methodists act wisely 
in this matter: they shift their ministers about 
from place to place, never suffering them to re- 
side more than three years in one place: thus 
the congregations are always stimulated with 
something new; so they keep together, and 
are content. Yet it is a serious and lamentable 
evil, that religion should be rendered subser- 
vient to the mere purpose of amusement, and 
that a preacher of the Gospel should be regarded 
as a kind of stage-player.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Management of Bees, with a Description of the 
** Ladies’ Safety Hive,” by Samuel Bagster, Jun. 12mo. 
pp. 244. (London, Bagster; Pickering.)—Spiritual Honey 
from Natural Hives, or Meditations and Observations on the 
Natural History and Habits of Bees, first introduced to 
Public Notice in 1657, A | S.Purchas, A.M. 12mo. pp. 176. 
(Same publishers.)— Of nearly the same size and outward 
appearance, and coming from the same publishers, when 
we looked at these volumes, we said, Surely now, 
** If our banks they were furnished with bees,” 
we should learn very well how to mi e them to the 
greatest advantage, have plenty of virgin honey from the 
*¢ ladies’ safety hives,” know what the “ spiritual honey” 
is, and how it is made, and, at any rate, not ed 
with a mere comb from the former, and a deposit of wax 
from the latter. Old Purchas (the famous author of the 
** Pilgrimage”), we found, on looking more into the 
matter, being told in the Scriptures to go to the ant to be 
taught wisdom, thought he might venture a step far- 
ther, and gather a little from their ingenious fellow-in- 
sects; and we have here the produce of his lucubrations, 
It is a remarkably curious and striking volume, in which 
several hundred religious truths and moral lessons are 
inculcated from a reference to the habits, &c. of bees. 
The other publication is devoted to illustrate the best 
mode of m ing bees with our present more accurate 
acquaintance with their habits; and it is in every respect 
highly creditable to Mr. Bagster. We must quote a piece 
of his preface: ‘* One ‘word to reviewers: should you, 
my worthy gentlemen, have a hankering to pull my book 
to pieces, do so as tenderly as you can. Honeycomb 
cannot be handled very oe without spilling the 
honey; and few combs can be found, where the bees have 
been industrious, without some honey in them: but 
while I draw a simile favourable to myself from the pro- 
duce of my hives, let me not forget that every labouring 
bee is an emblem of a reviewer; who, while he carries a 
sting, uses it only to repress ig t prying or boi 
intrusion, and devotes his more noble energies to the ex- 
traction of whatever is valuable in flowers, whether bee- 
bread to feed the young, honey to sustain full-grown 
gy propolis to stop out insects, or royal jell 
‘or the production of new queens. The application 
leave in the hands of the critic. I have endeavoured to 
make my work interesting ; and if I have failed to do so, 
be pleased to — blame upon me, and not on the 
study.” Of the y of the work we will only say, that 
the cultivators of bees will find much to inform and gratify 
them throughout. 

Russia; or, Miscellaneous Observations on the Past and 
Present State of that Country and its Inhabitants, by R. 
Pinkerton, D.D. Large 8vo. pp. 486. (London, Seeley 
and Sons; Hatchard and Son.)—This is a very miscella- 
neous and desultory volume, but contains much valuable 
information, Dy mae personal experience, while the 
learned author travelled over Russia as the accredited 

ent to the British and Foreign Bible Society. It has 
also another great recommendation to us—its apparent 
impartiality. Dr. Pinkerton sets down plainly, and with- 
out theorising, what he has seen and gathered from com- 
ae sources. He may be mistaken in some instances, 

ut the honesty of his pu is as clear as the sun at 
noon-day. We shall hereafter pick out examples of his 
most interesting matters. 

Sonnets, &c., by Samuel Hinds, D.D. Pp. 80. (Lon- 
don, Fellowes.) — Texts of Scripture paraphrased and 
religiously applied have no offence in them either poeti- 
cally or critically; but, on the other hand, such composi- 
tions, without the stamp of genius to press them on the 
heart, can hardly be expected to do more than the undi- 
luted Bible. 

The Comic Almanac for 1835, with Twelve Illustrations of 
the Months, by George Cruikshank. (London, Tilt.)—~ 
Under the pretext that Old Moore is dead (quite as false 
a fact as that Partridge died above a hundred years ago, 
which the wags of that day carried nem. con. in spite of 
own positive contradiction), George Cruikshank has 








The last topic insisted upon by the writer is 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











———— 

as his heir and successor, given us an almanac of great 
graphic, and no small literary humour ;_ besides, however, 
nonmeean Rgg accustomed daily, weekly, and monthly 
memoran: It is indeed, altogether, an extremely droll) 
production, and almost enough to last for twelve months’ 
Teference to laugh at, as well as for saints’ days, and such 
like intelligence. One thing is certain, that all the pre- 
dictions of the weather during next year may be relied on 
as infallible: er. gr. if in June the sun shines out, the 
atmosphere is clear, the wind not too high, and only gen 
ape meer the weather may be expected fine. 
The cover, by Cruikshank, is in his true vein. The sign 
of Aries is an artillery-man ramming home a charge; 
Libra a fishwoman, weighing eels, &c. &c. The larger 
engravings of the months— November, Guy Faux; Fe- 
bruary, tman delivering valentines, &c.—are very 
whimsical and full of character. 

The Fruit Cultivator, §c., by John Rogers, Nurseryman, 
&c. 12mo. pp. 384. (London, Ridgway and Sons,)—A 
plain, very useful, and practical guide to the cultivation 
of all our garden and orchard fruits. There is no part of 
the subject neglected; and from choosing and planting, 
to gathering the best crops, we are taught how to proceed 
in a clear and instructive manner. Even if we had two 
seasons every year, as we almost have had in 1834 (for we 
pmed from a second crop of raspberries this week), Mr. 

ogers’ volume would only be doubly worthy of attention. 

Valpy’s (Hume and Smollett’s) History of England, Vol. X. 
—Brings down our annals from 1703 to the early part of 
the reign of George II.; and is, like its precursors, neatly 
got up and embellished. 

Sacred Classics, XI. (London, Hatchard and Son, &c.) 
— Another of our See Cr al the second volume 
of ‘ Beveridge’s Private Thoughts ;” with no original 
matter to require notice. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CAUSES OF THE POLARITY OF THE 
MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 
By Mr. P. Cunningham. 
Havrnc been led by previous reasonings to the 
conclusion that magnetic attraction was simply 
the attraction of positive and negative electric 
matter for each other, the following experi- 
ments were instituted, with a view to ascertain 
the correctness of the above premises :—Glass 
and sealing-wax, after being briskly rubbed, 
powerfully attracted the magnetic needle; but 
as they attracted indiscriminately either point, 
I conceived this might arise from the positive 
and negative electricity contained in them 
being merely set in motion by the friction, 
instead of separated from each other, as is 
generally supposed ; and the one thereby left 
adhering to the rubbed body, and the other to 
the rubber. To ascertain, therefore, the sepa- 
rate effects of positive electricity, and of nega- 
tive electricity upon the magnetic needle, a hole 
was drilled in a piece of sealing-wax to fit the 
point of the stand supporting a compass; a 
worsted-needle being secured by silk thread to 
each end of the wax, with the eye extremities 
approximating within the third of an inch of 
each other, and kept from contact with the wax 
by a covering of silk. The wax was now fasten- 
ed to an upright stand, with the needles point. 
ing up and down, having an iron key attached 
to the extremity of each, to receive the positive 
electric matter on the one hand, or negative 
electric matter on the other, that might be 
driven out of the needles on the application of 
the galvanic wires ; the keys being insulated 
with sealing-wax, and the needles kept out of 
contact with the stand to which the wax was 
attached. The extremity of the positive wire 
of a galvanic battery was now attached to the 
eye end of the lower needle, and the extremity 
of the negative wire to the eye end of the upper 
needle, when, after the lapse of a few minutes, 
the needle connected with the positive wire was 
found to have gained southern polarity, and 
the one connected with the negative wire 
northern polarity; the first repelling the south 
point of the magnetic needle and attracting the 
north point, and the latter attracting the south 
point and repelling the north. The magnetic 
needle was approximated at least a dozen dif- 
ferent times with the same result,—but, to my 
astonishment, after removing the wax and 


needles, and placing them upon the needle 
stand, a reversion of poles was found to have 
taken place, the needle formerly possessing 
southern polarity having now northern, and 
that formerly possessing northern polarity hav- 
ing now southern. This I attribute to my 
finger coming in contact with the eye ends of 
the needles when removing them from their 
upright position, which establishing a conduct- 
ing communication between them, thereby en- 
abled the attraction of the earth to effect the 
above change; because, on the experiment being 
repeated the following day, with the worsted 
needles placed horizontally, no such reversion 
of poles took place. From the above it seems 
evident that the magnetic needle owes its 
northern polarity to an accumulation of nega- 
tive electricity in its north pole, and its southern 
polarity of an accumulation of positive elec- 
tricity in its south pole, and that its pointing 
north and south is owing to a similar accumu- 
lation of positive electricity around the northern 
hemisphere of the earth, and of negative elec- 
tricity around the southern hemisphere, through 
the influence of whose balanced attractions upon 
the ends of the needle the north and south 
pointing is produced. That the above electric 
accumulations exist is evinced by the reverse 
polarities of bodies in the two hemispheres ; 
positive electricity occupying the upper part of 
bodies, and negative electricity the lower, in 
the northern hemisphere; shewing thereby that 
the latter is in a positive electric state from its 
attracting downwards the negative electricity, 
and repelling upwards the positive ; while again 
positive electricity occupying the lower, and 
negative electricity the upper part of bodies in 
the southern, shews that the latter is in a nega- 
tive electric state, from the positive electricity 
of bodies being attracted downwards, and the 
negative repelled upwards. The mode in which 
the earth influences the pointing and dip of the 
magnetic needle may be analogically exempli- 
fied by the effects of a magnet upon it. Thus, 
if we place a magnetic needle upon the centre, 
or equator, as I may call it, of a long magnet, 
the south pole of the needle always points to 
the north pole of the magnet, and its north 
pole to the magnet’s south pole, in whatever 
direction the magnet be placed; in the same 
way as the magnetic needle always points north 
and south over every part of the earth’s sur- 
face, as long as both hemispheres of the latter 
are enabled to exert an equally balanced influ- 
ence upon it. If we again move the needle 
from the equator of the magnet, we find that 
its north pole progressively dips more and more 
downwards as we approximate the magnet's 
south pole, and its south pole similarly so on 
approximating the magnet’s north pole,—in the 
same way as the poles of the magnetic needle 
progressively dip more and more in their re- 
spective hemispheres as we proceed from the 
magnetic equator toward either pole of the 
earth. The effects of the positively and nega- 
tively electrified worsted needles were also simi- 
lar to those of the magnet when similar poles 
are applied; the north pole of the magnet at- 
tracting the north pole of the needle, and the 
south pole of the magnet attracting the south 
pole of the needle, when forced into near contact 
together. That this attraction did not arise 
from the induction of an opposite species of 
electricity in the pole of the needle to that ex- 
isting in the pole of the magnet, seemed evident 
from the attraction being manifested only for 
a small distance—powerful repulsion always 
taking place after a certain limit was passed— 
even when the magnet was withdrawn in a 





direct line from the needle, and in the line, 


too, of the earth’s polarity. Had the above 
attraction been owing to the induction of an 
opposite species of electricity, this induction 
would have remained permanent, and a perma. 
nent attraction between the above poles of the 
magnet and needle been thereby secured, as we 
see to be the case between the poles of magnets 
and of needles which have not been previously 
magnetised. The above appears referable to 
the attraction of the particles of positive electric 
matter for each other at near distances, and 
similarly of negative electric matter ; an infer. 
ence we may justly draw from the fact of the 
particles of positive as well as negative elec. 
tricity flowing continuously in the same wire— 
a continuity of current which could only result 
from the attraction of the above particles at 
near distances for each other. 


Centre of greatest Attraction. 


The progressively increased vibrations of the 
pendulum and magnetic needle from the mag. 
netic equator of the earth toward either pole 
have been hitherto considered as conclusive in. 
dications of terrestrial attraction being dimi. 
nished in a progressive ratio from the poles 
toward the equator, thereby inferring that, as 
the greatest terrestrial attraction exists at the 
poles, bodies weighed in either hemisphere must 
be weightier at the poles than at the equator. 
As the extremities of both the pendulum and 
needle, however, are operated upon by the at- 
tractive power of the earth in the manner ofa 
lever, the greater the power applied to the 
latter in a given line, the sooner, consequently, 
will it naturally be brought in proximity with 
the moving power; and the sooner, therefore, 
come to a state of rest. The progressive re- 
tardation of the pendulum of a clock from the 
poles toward the equator has been hitherto 
considered the chief proof of this progressively 
diminished terrestrial attraction, from no just 
grounds that I can perceive, because, although 
the attraction of the earth will necessarily ac- 
celerate the pendulum in its descent, it must 
retard it in its ascent; and, therefore, sup- 
posing even these opposite forces to be balanced, 
no increase or diminution in the vibrations of 
the pendulum or needle could, consequently, 
take place. This point, relative to the pen- 
dulums of clocks, may be readily tested by 
placing the south pole of a powerful magnet 
under the pendulum, which south pole, exerting 
the same, attractive force upon the pendulum 
as the earth’s northern hemisphere, will, con- 
sequently, exemplify what increased attraction 
of any species produces; for even supposing 
gravity and magnetism to be powers of a dis- 
tinct species, the effects produced by them, 
when applied as motorial bodies, must still be 
the same, as we see the motorial powers of 
water, steam, and wind, all produce the same 
effects, although the principle of each of their 
powers so materially differs. With the view of 
ascertaining the influence of increased attrac. 
tion upon the pendulum and needle, I made 
them vibrate from given arcs exposed to the 
attraction of magnets of various power, as well 
as to the attractions of the earth, when I in- 
variably found, that, in proportion as the at- 
tractive force increased, the vibrations of the 
pendulum and compass diminished ; bringing 
them thereby sooner and sooner to a state of 
rest: consequently, shewing that increased at- 
traction retards, instead of accelerating, the vi- 
brations of the pendulum and magnetic needle ; 
and that, therefore, the greatest attractive 
power exists near the earth’s equator. This 
increased attraction toward the earth’s equator 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


well-known master of his art, Mr. Brown. It| the man whose diseases were remedied by the 
equator, and may be analogically exemplified by | may, perhaps, be necessary to explain the word | discoveries and removal of their minute causes, 
the inductive powers which one magnet exer- | “liberal,” so applied to the vice-presidents, The | —would not be apt to look with contempt upon 
cises upon another, the positive electricity en- bene is, that many years ago, when the Society’s | the science which achieved these great objects. 
circling the northern hemisphere of the earth, | funds were much reduced, and a general meeting The importance of entomological life to the 
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moving in her monthly circuit near to the 











and the negative electricity encircling the| was convened to adopt the best measures under | physical condition, and with it the moral sys« 
southern, necessarily exercising an inductive | existing circumstances,thesenoblemen spontane- | tem, of the earth, highly recommend this In- 
influence upon each other, and, consequently, | ously recommended to the members not to relax | stitution and its investigations to the attention 
tending to increase the positive and negative | in rewarding the claims of merit, but to draw on | of the wise and well-informed. 


electric accumulations toward the equator.|their purses for the means. Such munificence 
These electric accumulations toward the equator deserves record. 
are manifested in the sun, as well as in all the| nannies x 
primary planets; the secondary planets always ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. : 
moving near the equators of the primary pla-| Mr. Curtpren in the chair—This meeting | 
nets, and the latter near the equator of the sun.| was fully attended. Various donations of 
The rotations of magnets round a wire through | English and foreign works upon insects were 
which an electric current is passed afford a| announced, and thanks ordered to be returned 
curious miniature illustration of the cometary | to the donors thereof, as also for various insects 
and planetary motions, the comets attracted by | preserved in spirits, presented by Mr. Raddon. 
the sun’s northern hemisphere moving from|A letter was read from Mr. Johnstone, of 
right to left, like the southern poles of magnets, Grenada, acknowledging the receipt of the re- 
and those attracted by his southern hemisphere! port of the committee appointed to investigate 
moving from left to right, like the northern| the ravages of the cane-fly; and the following 
poles of magnets. No attempt has yet been| papers were read :—l. Remarks on the occur- 
made to cause magnets to rotate upon their own | rence of innumerable quantities of the dead 
ases, while moving round the electric wire ; an| bodies of Galeruca tanaceti found at the high- 
attempt which, if successful, would afford an | water mark upon the coast of Lincolnshire, 
apt illustration of the planetary motions — the | and which were considered to have been driven 
motion either to right or left being necessarily! from the opposite coast of Holland; by Mr. 
dependent upon whether the north or south} W. W. Saunders. 2. Remarks on the tarsi 
hemispheres of the planet be more influenced | of insects, with reference to the superior claims 
by the sun. The southern hemisphere of the| of the tarsal system, and in opposition to the 
earth seems to be more influenced by the sun at views of Mr. M‘Leay; by Mr. Westwood. 
the present period than the northern, from its|3. Observations on the ravages of Limnoria 
alternately approximating nearer to and re-|terebrans, a minute crustaceous animal, allied 
ceding farther from the sun than the northern. | to the wood-lice upon the woodwork of piers, 
The earth’s present motion being from west to| and other marine erections, with the suggestion 
east, we may conclude, therefore, that should | of a preventive against the same; by the 
her northern hemisphere be eventually more| Rev. F. W. Hope. Various pieces of wood 
influenced by the sun than her southern he-| destroyed by these minute animals, as well as 
misphere, her motion would be from east to| specimens of the latter, were exhibited by the 
west. A tradition existed among the astro-| author, who (after alluding to the valuable 
nomers of Babylon, at its capture by Alex-| paper upon this insect by Dr. Coldstream, in- 
ander, that such a course was formerly pursued | serted in ‘¢ Jameson’s Edinburgh Philosophi- 
by the earth; and as the angular vibrations of|cal Journal”? for April of the present year) 
the poles have been for some time gradually | suggested the application of gas-tar to the sur- 
diminishing, the period may, at some distant |face and ground-work of these wooden erec- 
age, arrive, when her northern hemisphere will | tions; and also the introduction of perforated 
vibrate with the sun, and reverse thereby her |iron-pipes through the substance of the piles, 
present motion, causing the sun, consequently, | whereby continual supplies of liquid tar, which 
to rise in the west and set in the east, as the is very obnoxious to the insect, might be kept 
Babylonian tradition states it to have formerly |up. He also proposed soaking the piles in 
done. strong solutions of corrosive sublimate.—Mr. 
Westwood communicated an extract from a 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. letter, giving an account of the injuries com- 
Tue Society recommenced their meetings on|mitted upon barley and turnips by different 
Wednesday evening; and we scarcely remember | species of insects.—Some living ‘Specimens of 
the beginning of a session when so many com- North American insects were exhibited by Mr. 
munications have been announced —no trifling | Lewis, by whom they were captured in that 
proof that skill, ingenuity, and industry go continent more than two months since, during 
hand-in-hand. Amongst the most valuable, | which period they had taken no food. 
several related to the navy; others were mis- | lengthened discussion took place with reference 
cellaneous, and probably may be found very|to the various papers read; and the president 
useful. During the recess the Society’s pre-| announced, that the First Part of the Transac- 
mises have undergone many alterations, and we | tions of the Society was ready for delivery to 
may add improvements. The great room has | the members. 
been entirely renovated: instead of the sombre 
ead-colour painting which covered the walls, NEW PUBLICATIONS. . 
that of fawn has been substituted; and the| 7ransactions ef the Entomological Sociely of 
appearance is quite refreshing. The semi-cir-| London, Part I. London, Longman and 
cular head of the ante-room window has been| Co.; Paris, Bailliere. ’ 
Opened to the room; and the architrave con-| EMBELLISHED with seven plates, with excel- 
tinued round it, which adds considerably to its|/lent analyses of the proceedings, we heartily 
light. Barry’s splendid series of paintings have | welcome this first appearance in print of our 
been thoroughly cleaned; and their beauties | Entomological friends. Idle and foolish peo- 
Were never more apparent. The full-length | ple are ready enough to repeat the silly com- 
portraits, by Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gains-|mon-places against butterfly-catching, grub- 
borough, of those liberal deceased vice - pre- | hunting, &c. &c. ; but the farmer whose crops 
sidents, Lord Romney and Lord Folkestone,|were preserved from insect destruction; the 








have also been cleaned and varnished by that | landlords, thetimbersof whose houses weresaved; 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


TuE first meeting of the season took place on 
Wednesday, Mr. Hamilton in the chair. A 
number of presents during the recess were 
acknowledged ; among others, Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Map of Thebes, and several Nos. of Rossel- 
lini’s great work, ‘* Monuments of Nubia,” now 
in the course of publication at Pisa, given by the 
chairman. The paper read was by Mr. Newn- 
ham, of Farnham, on the diseases incident to 
literary men, and their prevention. 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrations to the Keepsake, 1835. 

Boys, and Graves. 
IF not the whole, by far the greater number of 
the plates before us sustain the high character 
which the Keepsake has acquired for its graphic 
embellishments. We will mentivn some of their 
most striking qualities. 

“ The Viscountess Beresford.” Painted b 
Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., engraved by C. 
Heath. One of the late president’s most lady- 
like portraits.—“‘ The Discovery.” Drawn by 
T. Stothard, R.A., engraved by C. Rolls. An 
excellent specimen of the expression and cha- 
racter which the lamented Stothard was capable 
of throwing into his works. The repose of the 
fainting female is finely contrasted by the 
powerful action of the other figures.—“ The 
Letter.” Drawn by J. M. Wright, engraved 
by C. Heath. Full of simplicity and taste.— 
“ German Lovers.” Drawn by H. Retsch, 
engraved by C. Heath. Admirably composed. 
We hope, however, that the enamoured fair are 
not supposed to be gazing at the moon. To do 
that they must make at least a full *‘ face to the 
right.”—** Lord Surrey and the Fair Geral. 
dine.” ‘* The Lady Blanche.” Drawn by G. 
Cattermole; engraved, the first by J. Good. 
year, the last by C. Heath. Two clever pro- 
ductions: the general effect of the first is sin- 
gularly beautiful.—‘* My Aunt Mansfield.” 
Painted by — Jenkins, engraved by C. Heath. 
The original has already received its meed of 
praise in our columns: great justice has been 
done to it by Mr. Heath.—‘t The Sledge.” 


Hodgson, 


A| Drawn by C. Aubry, engraved by C. Heath, 


There is certainly something very delightful in 
smooth and rapid motion: the very represene 
tation of it excites an agreeable sensation... 
‘€ Gipsy Children caught in a Storm.” ‘ The 
Widowed Mother.’”’? Drawn by Miss L. Sharpe 
engraved, the first by J. C. Edwards, the second 
by F. Bacon. The first of these clever perform. 
ances we noticed in our account of the last 
year’s Exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours: the second possesses great 

thos, and is finely illuminated.“ La Valiére.” 
Painted by A. E. Chalon, R.A., engraved by 
C. Heath. The foreign air which Mr. Chalon 
is so fond of communicating to his female 
figures is here completely in its proper place. 
—* Carolina.” “ The Spirit of the Wye.” 


Drawn by F. P. Stephanoff; engraved, the 
first by F. Bacon, the second by W. Chevalier. 
“ Carolina” is very gracefully composed; we 
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cannot say quite as much for “ the Spirit.” 
—‘* The Novel.” Drawn by W. Boxall, en- 
graved by C. Heath. It is exceedingly difficult 
to preserve breadth without tameness in so 
large a mass of white drapery. Mr. Heath has 
been completely successful. We must not omit 
to notice the elegant little ‘* Title-Page” and 
‘© Presentation Plate,” from designs by E. T. 
Parris and H. Corbould. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, EsQ.* 

As the projector of the periodical work which 
bore, and which still bears, his name, Mr. 
Blackwood may well be considered a distin. 
guished public character, under whose auspices 
the fame of Scottish genius has been carried to 
the remotest corners of the earth: as a man 
and a Christian, the memory of his many vir- 
tues will ever be cherished by all who enjoyed 
his private friendship. 

William Blackwood was born in Edinburgh, 
on the 20th of November, 1776. Although his 
respectable parents were in a much humbler 
station of life than that which he himself ulti- 
mately occupied, he received an excellent early 
education ; and it was his boyish devotion to 
literature which determined the choice of his 
calling. In 1790, when he was fourteen years 
of age, he entered on his apprenticeship with 
the well-known house of Bell and Bradfute; 
and, before quitting their roof, largely stored 
his mind with reading of all sorts; but espe- 
cially Scottish history and antiquities. 

When he had been six years with Messrs. 
Bell and Bradfute, he went to Glasgow, to be 
manager for Mr. Mundell, then in extensive 
business as a buokseller and university printer. 
Mr. Blackwood had the sole superintendence of 
the bookselling department; and he always 
spoke of the time he spent in Glasgow as 
having been of the greatest service to him in 
after-life. Being thrown entirely on his own 
resources, he then formed those habits of de- 
cision and promptitude for which he was sub- 
sequently so remarkable. He also corresponded 
regularly with Mr. Mundell and his friends at 
home —a usage from which he derived great 
benefit in the formation of that style of letter- 
writing which, in the opinion of many com- 
petent judges, has seldom been surpassed. 

Mr. Mundell, however, gave up business in 
Glasgow; and, at the expiration of a year, Mr. 
Blackwood returned to Messrs. Bell and Brad- 
fute. In 1799 he entered into partnership with 
a Mr. Ross, which connexion was, however, 
dissolved in a few years. He then went to 
London ; and, in the shop of Mr. Cuthell, per- 
fected himself in the knowledge of old books. 

In 1804, Mr. Blackwood returned to Edin- 
burgh, and commenced business on his own 
account on the South Bridge, as a dealer in old 
books, in the knowledge of which he had by 
that time few equals.. He soon after became 
_ for Murray, Baldwin, and Cadell, and 

published on his own account; among 
other works ‘‘ Grahame’s Sabbath,” ‘+ Kerr’s 
Voyages,” the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” &c. 
In 1812 appeared his famous catalogue, con- 
sisting of upwards of fifteen thousand books in 
various languages, all classified. 

For many years Mr. Blackwood confined his 
attention principally to the classical and an- 
tiquarian branches of his trade; and was re- 
garded as one of the best-informed booksellers 
of that class in the kingdom; but, on removing 
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to the New Town of Edinburgh, in 1816, he 
disposed of his stock, and thenceforth applied 
himself, with characteristic ardour, to general 
literature, and the business of a popular pub- 
lisher. 

In April 1817, he put forth the first number 
of ** Black wood’s Magazine,” the most import- 
ant feature of his professional career. He had 
long before contemplated the possibility of once 
more raising magazine literature to a rank not 
altogether unworthy of the great names which 
had been enlisted in its service in a preceding 
age: it was no sudden or fortuitous suggestion 
which prompted him to take up the enterprise 
in which he was afterwards so pre-eminently 
successful as to command many honourable 
imitators. From an early period of its progress, 
his magazine engrossed a very large share of 
his time; and though he scarcely ever wrote 
for its pages himself, the general management 
and arrangement of it, with the very extensive 
literary correspondence which that involved, 
and the constant superintendence of the press, 
would have been more than enough to occupy 
entirely any man but one of first-rate energies. 

No man ever conducted business of all sorts 
in a more direct and manly manner. His 
opinion was on all occasions distinctly expressed ; 
his questions were ever explicit ; his answers 
conclusive. His sincerity might sometimes be 
considered rough; but no human being ever 
accused him either of flattering or of shuffling ; 
and those men of letters who were in frequent 
communication with him, soon conceived a re- 
spect for and confidence in him, which, save in 
a very few instances, ripened into cordial regard 
and friendship. The masculine steadiness and 
imperturbable resolution of his character were 
impressed on all his proceedings ; and it will be 
allowed by those who watched him through his 
career, as the publisher of a literary and politi- 
cal miscellany, that those qualities were more 
than once very severely tested. He dealt by 
parties exactly as he did by individuals. Whe- 
ther his principles were right or wrong, they 
were his, and he never compromised or com- 
plimented away one tittle of them. No changes, 
either of men or of measures, ever dimmed his 
eye, or checked his courage. 

To youthful merit he was a ready and a gene- 
rous friend ; and to literary persons of good 
moral character, when involved in pecuniary 
distress, he delighted to extend a bountiful 
hand. He was in all respects a man of large 
and liberal heart and temper. 

During some of the best years of his life, he 
found time, in the midst of his own pressing 
business, to take rather a prominent part in 
the affairs of the City of Edinburgh, as a 
magistrate ; and it must be admitted by those 
who most closely observed, and even by those 
who most constantly opposed him in that capa- 
city, that he exhibited on’ all occasions perfect 
fairness of purpose, and often, in the conduct of 
debate, and the management of less vigorous 
minds, a very rare degree of tact and sagacity. 
His complete personal exemption from the 
slightest suspicion of jobbing or mancuvring 
was acknowledged on all hands; and, as the 
civic records can shew, the most determined 
enemy of what was called reform was, in his 
sphere, the unwearied, though not always the 
triumphant, assailant of practical mischiefs. 
Already the impression is strong and general 
among the citizens of Edinburgh, of all shades 
of political sentiment, that in William Black- 
wood they have lost a great light and ornament 
of their order ; a man of high honour and prin- 
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In the private relations, as in the public con. 
duct, of his life, he may safely be recommended 
as a model to those who come after him. He 
has left a widow, exemplary in all the domestic 
virtues, and a family of seven sons and two 
daughters—all of whom are at home, excepting 
the third son, who is in the service of the Hon, 
East India Company, as Lieutenant of the 
59th regiment, Bengal N.I. His two eldest 
sons have announced that they will carry on 
the business in which from boyhood they were 
associated with their honoured parent; and as 
they were generally esteemed for their amiable 
dispositions, their talents, and their integrity, 
it cannot be doubted that, if they continue to 
tread in his footsteps, they will not want to aid 
and sustain them, under the load of duty which 
has untimely devolved on them, the assistance 
of their father’s friends, and the favour of that 
great party which, through evil report and 
through good report, he most strenuously and 
efficiently served. 

Mr. Blackwood died at his house in Ainslie 
Place, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, the 16th of 
September, 1834, at six o’clock a.m., in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. His disease had 
been from the first pronounced incurable by 
his physicians. Four months of suffering, in 
part intense, exhausted by slow degrees all his 
physical energies, but left his temper calm and 
unruffled, and his intellect entire and vigorous 
even to the last. He had thus what no good 
man will consider a slight privilege—that of 
contemplating the approach of death with the 
clearness and full strength of his mind and 
faculties ; and of instructing those around him, 
by solemn precept and memorable example, by 
what means alone humanity, conscious of its 
own frailty, can sustain that prospect with 
humble serenity. 








GEORGE HARVEY, ESQ. 

Ir is with sincere sorrow we have to record 
the death of this unfortunate gentleman on 
Wednesday week at Plymouth; where he fell 
by his own hand while under the influence of a 
melancholy deprivation of reason. One of the 
ablest mathematicians of our age and country, 
he was no less distinguished in private life by a 
nobleness of mind and eminently feeling heart. 
It is probable that the latter too highly wrought 
led to this fatal catastrophe. We never knew 
a man more keenly alive to the sufferings of his 
fellow-men ; and have read from his pen some 
of the most touching and eloquent appeals to 
benevolence that it was ever our chance to see. 
He was the especial friend of Mr. Carrington 
the poet, and also intimate with Mr. Davies 
Gilbert and most of the great scientific cha- 
racters of our time. It was only a few weeks 
ago that we noticed with pleasure his appoint- 
ment to be one of the professors at Woolwich, 
for which his attainments singularly qualified 
him. Alas for the stability of human hopes 
and prospects ! 


Charles Parbury, Esq.—Among the deaths 
connected with the literary world, we may 
notice that of Mr. Parbury, the eminent and 
respectable publisher of Leadenhall Street, 
which happened very suddenly on Thursday. 
He had come from his house near Euston 
Square, and was walking to his desk in his 
counting-house, when he fell down and ex- 
pired, at the age of fifty-seven. His booksell- 
ing connexion with India was very extensive. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Unper this head we can appropriately resame 





ciple, pure and patriotic motives, and a very 
extraordinary capacity. 


our extracts from Mr. Thorpe’s very valuable 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








ae 

Catalogue of State Papers and other Manu- 
scripts, introduced to the particular notice of our 
readers in No. 925 of the Literary Gazette, 
as a collection, the dispersion of which would 
be a national loss. Opening this catalogue at 
random, we make the following extracts from 
the autograph correspondence of Sir Richard 
Cox, lord chancellor of Ireland, and the histo- 
rian of that country, which consists of three 
hundred and sixty-seven letters, written be- 
tween the years 1687 and 1727, addressed to 
the Duke of Ormonde, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Sir Robert Southwell, the principal 
secretary of state for Ireland, and his son, the 
hon. Edward Southwell. 

“ Oct. 28, 1699. In the letter censuring Mo- 
lyneux’s Case of Ireland, Sir R. Cox says, ‘ that 
the doctrine was false, and unseasonably pub- 
lished, and productive of ill consequences ;’ and 
concludes, after discussing some important mat- 
ters, as concerning forfeitures, with these me- 
morable observations: ‘ Perhaps a few years 
will convince you that you must not only take 
as much care of our properties as your own, 
but also that it is your interest to unite and 
incorporate us with England; for by that 
means the English interest will be always 
prevalent here, and the kingdom as secure 
to you as Wales, or any county in England. 
Your taxes will be lessened when we bear 
part of the burden. Your force will be aug- 
mented, especially at sea. Your fleet, when 
one squadron of it has its station at Kin- 
sale, will have double the effect upon any 
enemy it has now; all our money will still 
centre at London, and our trade and communi- 
cation with England will be so considerable, 
that we shall think ourselves at home when 
there; and where one goes thither now, ten will 
go when all our business is transacted in your 
parliament; to which, if we send sixty-four 
knights for our thirty-two counties, ten lords, 
and six bishops, they may spend our money, 
but cannot influence your councils to your dis- 
advantage.” The consequences of a union with 
England are admirably detailed in the following 
letters: it was then clearly seen that ‘ by the 
union England will get much of our money 
and abundance of our trade. The former we 
shall spend in London upon occasions, the latter 
will be rendered more easy than foreign trade, 
and, consequently, more practised by a lazy 
people, as we are.’ 

“On Aug. 8, 1704, Sir R. Cox says, ‘ I pro- 
test Iam this day 3772/. 11s. 5d. in debt; and 
unless I can extricate myself in this day of 
prosperity, and put my family in condition to 
defy our enemies, we shall be exposed to their 
ridicule when the tide turns.’ 

On the 18th July, Sir Richard Cox thus 
writes touching his wish for a baronetcy: ‘ I 
have thought that it would do me some service 
ifat this time I had a letter for baronet—not 


pleased to make him a baronet in that king- 
dom, &c.”” 

A letter of the following day, from the ba- 
ronet elect, states that ‘‘ Lord Cutts,” with 
whom a few months before the faithful Lord 
Chancellor had been keeping it up so gloriously, 
‘*¢ has severe fits of the cholic:’ this is the first 
notice of the last illness of that celebrated poet 
and military commander, second only in valour 
and conduct to the famous Marlboro’.”’ 

The letter dated 28th January, 1707, records 
his lordship’s death—*** Lord Cutts died, Sun- 
day [26th], at five in the afternoon.’ That of 
the 30th describes his last illness, and states 
that he died at Lord Kerry’s house.” 

** An interesting picture of Ireland appears in 
an epistle of Sir Richard Cox’s, dated 24th 
October, 1606. ‘Their youth and gentry de- 
stroyed in the rebellion or gone to France. 
Those that are left are destitute of horses, arms, 
and money, capacity and courage. That five 
in six of the Irish are poor insignificant slaves, 
fit for nothing but to hew wood and draw 
water.’ &c.—Nov. 9. Dissenters may go to hea- 
ven from Ireland, without any danger of any 
penal law, but are, by the Test Act against 
popery, excluded from government unless they 
conform to it.—Nov. 16. Cornelius Murphy, 
pirate, who goes by the name of Morgan, lives 
in Jermyn Street, and is an officer, perhaps 
lieutenant in Marines, and is well known at 
Young Man’s Coffee-House, and all the coffee- 
houses thereabouts.’ ” 

In 1707, after the Earl of Pembroke was 
sworn in lord lieutenant of Ireland, Sir 
Richard Cox thus speaks of himself—‘+ ‘ My 
enemies think me deserted for sacrifice, when 
some of my friends grow shy of me, and even 
pick quarrels with me already: God and inno- 
cence protect me, and I bear up beyond expec- 
tation, which, I believe, vexes them.’ 

“For the first time in this correspondence, 
his ‘ History of Ireland’ is alluded to by him- 
self in January 1709. Mr. Dowdall, a Ro- 
man Catholic, would bring over a letter to Lady 
Burlington, ‘and there is one of my historyes 
designed for the Bodleian Library at Oxford; 
and I pray you to lay it up safe till Doctor 
Charlett or Doctor Hudson send for it.” It is to 
be observed, that Sir Richard always quotes, in 
anterior letters, the work as ‘ Coxe’s History of 
Ireland,’ but uniformly signs his letters Cox.” 

He again refers to his literary productions in 
a letter dated Ist November following — “ ‘I 
must not conceal from you that I have wrote a 
book, intituled, ‘An inquiry into Religion.’ 
Its tendency is to reject voluminous imperti- 
nencies, and contract the credenda and agenda 
of Christianity into a narrow compass, and to 
render them intelligible by method, and a plain 
style; but the main drift is to confound popery 
without railing.’ ”’ 








that I am ambitious of title, nor that such a 
title is worth much care; but it would be a 
mark of her majesty’s favour at this juncture, 
and dispel the machinations of my enemies ; 
and, therefore, I wrote of it modestly to his 
grace, who has very kindly promised it ; and 
you will act the friendly part in it as you think 
fit, and order Mr. Wogan to pay the fees,” &c. 

On the 21st of October following, Sir Richard 
takes up his pen “‘at foure in the morning 
(grievously disappointed at the non-success of 
18 son-in-law’s commission); as for the ba- 
ronetship, the use of it is as you observe: I 
think the more modestly it be expressed in the 
Gazette the better, viz. her majesty, in consi- 
deration of the faithful services of Sir R. C., lord 
of Ireland, hath been graciously 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE and COVENT GARDEN. 
Manfred languishes on every night to houses 
gradually tapering down into thinness and so- 
litude. Persons conversant with theatrical 
affairs could tell this from the bills, which un- 
truly assert its attractions, yet shew that it is 
necessary to prop it up by the most popular 
farces and musical entertainments which can 
be acted—even when ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
have obligingly consented to play in the opera 
of Cinderella! !"? At the same,time, the most 
persevering measures are taken to destroy 
aught like competition at Drury Lane, which 
is converted into a desert by the representation 
of The Winter’s Tale, As you like it, Cato, 
and such like lively affairs, all as indifferently 
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performed as it is possible to imagine on the 
London stage. In short, it is found to be 
impossible to uphold the ¢wo great national 
theatres with one indifferent company ; for if 
all were put into one house, they could neither 
perform tragedy, comedy, nor opera, as well as 
we have been accustomed to have them acted 
at each in bygone days. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 

Own Monday, and nightly since, an operetta, 
founded on Kettly, and called Genevieve, has 
been performed here with approbation. It is a 
very slight production, and with little’music to 
require notice. A Mrs. Hooper made her 
curtsy as Genevieve, the character so ad- 
mirably done by Jenny Vertpré, and displayed 
considerable stage talent, though wanting in 
the beauty which is so essential to the moun- 
tain nymph. Mrs. H., on the ‘vice versé,”’ 
has prominent features, and a Jewish cast of 
countenance. Ruéley, a silly clown, was en- 
acted by Mr. Wright from Newcastle, who ac- 
quitted himself very fairly; but, perhaps, did 
rather too much than too little for the simple. 
ton’ he personated. Cramond Brig continues 
to be warmly received. We forgot to mention 
Miss Gilbert’s Maggie (Jock Howison’s maiden 
of all-work), which is quite worthy of standing 
by the side of Williams's Jock, and the other 
parts all so ably supported. 


VICTORIA. 


A new and most laughably extravagant farce, 
called The Turned Head, has been brought out 
here ; and it is to us, who love merriment better 
than crying, a happy relief after Jonathan 
Bradford, or the Rent Day, though ably per- 
formed by Mr. Elton, Mrs. Selby, Miss P. Hor- 
ton, Mr. Wallack, Forester, Selby, Mitchell, 
and the reat of the company. The hint of The 
Turned Head might be taken from the Rape of 
the Lock, where ‘* a teapot stalks,” &c.; since 
in this piece we have two hypochondriacs, one 
of whom (Bender), “‘ as powerful fancy works,” 
imagines himself to be a pump; and the other 
(Griffiths), that he is always being drenched 
with rain. These worthies are humoured, on 
the soothing system, in thereceptacle of a lunatic 
doctor (Doyne), whose servant (Mitchell) carries 
on the necessary delusions by pumping the man. 
pump, and deluging the umbrella of his coms 
panion from the watering-pot. A youth named 
Fitzfiggins (Forester) is advised by this sharp 
fellow to feign distraction, in order to bring his 
father (Chippendale) to consent to his marriage 
with Laura (Miss Willmott); and he turns 
his coat hind-side before, and pretends that his 
head is literally turned.* The result is a very 
ludicrous scene, which ends in the desired union, 
and the restoration of all the invalids to perfect 
salubrity. The dialogue is smart, and studded 
with puns and hits so droll as to deserve the 
praise of wit. Forester is a lively and amusing 
maniac; and his fair prize, Miss Willmott, as 
pretty and lady-like as the inflammation of the 
heart requires to turn the head. As in Charles 
the First, she also says the little she has to say 
in a natural manner, which is always good. 
Mitchell is quite at home, and most diverting ; 
and, indeed, all the characters are cleverly sus- 
tained, and the general effect excessively ludi« 
crous. 





OLYMPIC. 
Wir the return of Vestris, the Olympic has 
resumed its crowds; and the appearance of one 
old favourite has proved quite attractive, with. 
out any novelties for critics to crack. 


* We think there is a story something similar in the 
« Diary of a Physician,” Blackweod’s Magazine, 
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VARIETIES. 


The Commissioners of Public Records had, a 
few days previous to the destruction of the 
Houses of Parliament by fire, made a donation 
to the Marylebone Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution of a set of the printed Records. This 
invaluable collection of public documents was 
fortunately in the hands of the bookbinders at 
the period of the conflagration, and has since 
been added to the library of the Institution.— 
Daily Newspapers. 

The late Fire.—A very good lithographic 
sketch of this calamitous event, by W. Heath 
(published by R. Ackermann), has just ap- 
peared; and gives a very correct idea of the 
scene, both as regards the burning buildings 
and the reflection of the light on Westminster 
Abbey and the surrounding multitude of human 
figures. It is altogether a clever perform. 
anec. 

Accident to an Irishman 2—A correspondent 
of the Times newspaper complains of the shock- 
ing state of the pavement near St. Pancras 
Church, by which he states he was thrown off 
the top of a Hackney stage, and “‘ fortunately 
escaped with a severe wound on the head, and 
other bruises.” 

Panorama of Rome, and Companion, &c., 
dedicated to the Duchess of Kent. (Iondon, 
Leigh and Son.)—It is rather a convenient co- 
incidence that the same week which brings Sir 
W. Gell’s able work on ancient Rome before 
us should also furnish this pendant of the 
modern city. These panoramic views exhibit 
the principle objects of interest as they now 
exist, done up in a handsome style, and well 
calculated to convey to the sense, through the 
eye, a lively idea of the buildings and most 
striking features of the world’s once mistress. 
The Companion is a brief but satisfactory de- 
scriptive text. 

March of Intellect.—The thirst for know- 
ledge which is said to distinguish our day 
occasionally presents some curious anomalies. 
Let any active squad of men, or any one bus- 
tling person, project a new establishment for 
the diffusion of information, and it is fifty to 
five (in the language of the stables) that success 
will attend the effort, and there will be a quite 
novel, exceedingly-wanted, too-long-neglected, 
and much-be-praised Institution. At the same 
time, we read with astonishment that old, and 
well-endowed, and excellent means of acquir- 
ing intelligence of a high and useful order are 
almost utterly neglected. Ez. gr.—From the 
newspapers this week we learn, that ‘* Dr. 
Southey delivered the first of the Gresham 
Course of Lectures for the season, &c. It was 
on the practice of medicine, and of about twenty 
minutes duration. The whole auditory, in- 
cluding two or three reporters, consisted of 
fifteen persons. The room would hold about a 
hundred and fifty ! !’’* 

The Schoolmaster abroad is, like the school- 
master at home, commingling political views 
with the pretended “ spread of useful know- 
ledge.” At Brussels they are setting up two 
new universities opposed to each other—the 
one Catholic, the other Liberal. When the 

ison of party is distilled from the fountain. 

ead, what real good can we expect from the 
flow of the stream ? 

M. Aucher de Blois, the distinguished French 
botanist, has arrived at Constantinople with a 


* Since writing this, we observe a letter in the Times, 
which states that Dr. Southey’s lecture lasted forty-two 
minutes, and that in the course of its delivery there were 
nearer fifty than fourteen persons in the room, though 
pot all at one time. The come-and-yo school? 





copious Flora, which he has gathered in several 
parts of Syria and Asia Minor hitherto very 
little explored. He has collected, it is said, 
150 new species on the banks of the Euphrates 
and the mountains of Curdistan. 

Surgeons’ Hall.—This rising structure has 
nearly fallen a prey to the flames,—a fire hav- 


‘ing been discovered in the roofing over the 


Museum just in time to admit of its being 
preserved by diligent exertions. The flues are 
again blamed: they will get into great disgrace 
if they are not more careful. 

Surveys.—The Etna, Lieutenant W. Arlett, 


and the Raven cutter, Lieutenant Kellett, are | 


about to proceed on a survey of the Canary 
Islands. After this they will resume the sur- 


| vey of the (fatal) Western Coast of Africa. 


Egyptian Hieroglyphics. — We are informed 
that an Italian abbé (whose name has escaped 
our recollection) has just published a new ver- 
sion of the inscription on the Rosetta Stone; 
and what is yet more important, if it be cor- 
rect, has discovered a new key to the decipher- 
ing of the hieroglyphic language of ancient 
Egypt. It is said to be altogether different 
from that of young Champollion and all pre- 
ceding authorities. 

Russian Statistics: Police of 1831.— Forge- 
ries prosecuted, 1186 ; for taxes, 1178; crimes of 
the worst kind, 140—viz. parricides, 4; murder 
of husbands, 18; of wives, 38; fratricides, 12 ; 
infanticides, 68. Of other murders the whole 
number was 1270—suicides, 1104. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Early News !—The Globe and other newspapers of Mon- 
day and Tuesday announce that government have ad- 
vanced a sufficient sum to complete the Thames Tunnel, 
under the direction of Mr. Brunel; for which see Literary 
Gazette, No. 921, September 13,* page 623, Edinburgh 
Account of the British Association, and at that period 
copied into rye | of the journals, as is too commonly the 
case, without acknowledgment. We are often amused at 
the instances of extreme carelessness with which even our 
best-edited papers regard the subject of general news. 
Occupied with political objects, they strangely neglect 
many things of much interest to readers who are not 
wrapt up in politics. There is hardly a week that we do 
not witness this; and, as in the present instance, we con- 
tinually find what has appeared in our page either re- 
vived from some other chance channel, or cited as from 
some provincial or foreign journal, which has shewn more 
diligence than our London contemporaries in picking out 
the acceptable information. 


In the Press. 


A new edition of the Selections from Wordsworth. —A 
fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of Death, with other 
Poems, by Robert Montgomery, forming the second 
volume of the new edition of his works.—A Series of 
Catechetical Lessons, with Engravings by Zeitter, by 
Rachel Howard of Ackworth.—A Life of the Right Rev. 
Reginald Heber, by Thomas Taylor, author of the ** Life 
of Cowper.”—A Practical Exposition of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, in the form of Lectures, &c., by the 
Bishop of Chester.—An Introduction to the Study of 
Shakespeare, by Rhece Williams. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1835, 21s. morocco; large 
aper, 2l. 12s. 6d.—Good’s Study of Medicine, 4th edition, 
y S. Cooper, 4 vols. 8vo. 32. 3s. bds.»—-On the Atonement 

and Intercession of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. W. Syming- 
ton, 2d edition, 8vo. 10s. bds.— The Deity, a Poem, by 
Thomas Ragg, 2d edition, with Introductory Essays, 
12mo. 7s. bds.— Gemini on Joseph Hanson’s Advocacy of 
Corn-Laws, 12mo. sewed, 1s. —Williamson’s Description 
of the Tumulus ao opened at Gristhorpe, near Scar- 
borough, 4to. 2s. sewed.—The Spiritual Life, by the Rev. 
Thomas Griffith, M.A. 12mo. 6s.— The Works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, with his Life, 2 vols. 12mo. 13s. bds.— 
usical Reminiscences of Earl Mount Edgcumbe, 12mo. 
4th edition, 8s. cloth.— English Songs and other small 
Poems, by Barry Cornwall, new edition, fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
cloth. — Outlines of a New Theory of Rotatory Motion, 
from the French of Poinsot, by C. Whitley, M.A, 8vo. 6s. 
cloth.— Montgomery’s Omnipresence of the Deity, 13th 
edition, }2mo. 7s. 6d. cloth.—Adcock’s Engineer’s Pocket- 
ok, with Almanac, 1835, 6s.— Pitman’s School Shak- 
speare, 8vo. 2d edition, 14s. bds. —Interpaged Translation 
of Virgil’s A2neid, Books I. to VIII. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth.— 
Deism compared with Christianity, by the Rev. E. Chi- 
* The early Globe of November 3, says, ‘‘ We are 
enabled to announce, which we do with great pleasure, 
that government,” &¢, &c, 
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chester, 2d edition, 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 18%. bds. ~ A Disser. 
tation on the Antiquities of the Priory of Great Malvern, 
by the Rev. H. Card, D.D. 4to. &s.—Statutes, th and 5th 
illiam IV. 8vo. 16¢.— Nursery Offering, 1835, 49. 64. 
roan.—Essay on Taste, and the Pleasures of the Imaging. 
tion, by Joseph Addi (from the Sp ), 8vo. 2s. 6a, 
cloth.— The Principles of by ag mand Surgery, by J, 
Walker, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth.—De la Macy; a Tale of Real 
Life, 2 vols. t 8vo. 20s. bds.—T wenty Sermons, y the 
Rev. Hugh hite, A.M. of Dublin, 8vo. 3d edit. 10s. 62, 
cloth.—T’he Gem ; or, Modern Poetical Miscellany, edited 
by R. Fleck, 18mo. 28. 6d. cloth.—The Short - Hand 
Writer’s Pocket Guide, by John Gardiner, 32mo. Is. 6d, 
sd.— Alphabet of Electricity, by W. M. Higgins, F.G.s, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—The Hand-Book of Plain Botany, by 
J. Rennie, A.M. 18mo. 2s. sd.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 
translated and abridged by H. M‘Murtrie, M.D. 8vo. 199, 
cloth.—Abbott’s Young Christian, 32mo. ls. cloth.— 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, with an Iilustra- 
tion to each verse, 8vo. 9s. cloth.—Dodsley’s Economy of 
Human Life, with 12 plates, 5s. cloth. — Will Watch; 
the Author of ‘* Cavendish,” 3 vols. post 8vo. ll. lls, 
bds.—Bagster on the Management of Bees, with 40 en- 
gravings, fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. — Spiritual Honey from 
Natural Hives; or, Meditations on the Habits, &c. of 
Bees, fcap. 8vo. 3s. cloth. — History of the Borough of 
Lyme Regis and Charmouth, fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth 
Anthon’s Sallust, new edition, by Boyd, 12mo. 5s. bds,— 
Meadows’ Italian Dictionary, 18mo. 7s. bds.; 7s. 6d. roan. 
—The Comic Almanac, 12 [pees by Cruikshank, 12mo, 
2s. 6d. sewed,—~ The Biblical Keepsake for 1835, 2ls. mor, 
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October. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday-- 23 | From 51. to 58. | 2956 to 29461 
Friday - 24 core 32. 50. | 29°65 ++ 29°80 
Saturday -+ 25 37. 55. | 30°00 ++ 3014 
Sunday---» 26 soe BBL ++ 50. | 3019 ++ 30-24 
Monday -+ 27 35. ++ 53. 30°30 ++ 30°34 
Tuesday -- 28 39. ++ 57. | 30°40 -- 3046 
Wednesday 29 46. -- 51. | 3053 ++ 30:54 





Agere wind, N.W. 
Except the 24th and 25th, generally cloudy: rain at 
times on the 23d, and in the evening of the 28th. 

Rain fallen, .075 of an inch. 
Latitude-...-- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 

Edmonton. CHARLES Henry ADAMS, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«2 We venture, with great deference, to follow the 
example of our contemporary, the equally humane and 
witty Editor of the John Bull, and offer our personal tes- 
timony to the truth and strong claim to sympathy of the 
appeal which appears in our first advertising column this 
day. The merits of the case are familiar to us; and sure 
we are, that the heartfelt interest with which we re- 
commend it to attention would be warmly and generally 
participated wherever the circumstances were known. 
A few years ago we, singly, undertook a somewhat similar 
cause, and rejoice to state that the result was the salva. 
tion of a respectable man and able author, who is now, 
with a numerous family, settled in comfort. May the 
present be as effectual ! 

Cannot E. W. G. amend the last unallowable rhyme in 
his short ? The word “little” in the fifth stanza 
is also objectionably diminutive. 

We thank J. B. of Camberwell, but have little hope of 
inserting the ‘* Maid of Orleans,” which, though an able 
translation, does not possess any peculiar qualities to 
induce us to depart from our general rule not to occupy 
our page with what is not new or possessed of immediate 
interest. 

We have not seen the “ Stationers’ Almanac,” which 
our correspondent, an ‘‘ Old Subscriber but no Astrono- 
mer,” charges with many gross errors; but we will look 
into the particulars to which he adverts, , 

L. L. R. Absence from town was the cause; but if 
L. L. R. knew the amount of similar apparent neglect, 
which from the multitude of calls cannot be avoided, he 
would feel less surprise than he expresses. 

F. G. will find a note at our office any day after Monday. 

The « Rose and Lily,” and many other communica- 
tions received late on Thursday, and on Friday forenoon, 
must lie over. 

The engravings of the ‘* Book of Beauty” are among 
our too late arrivals: they are numerous, several of them 
portraits of ladies of rank, and others fanciful and imagi- 
native, by our most popular and admired artists. 

We are informed that the Captain Morell whose scan- 
dalous plagiarism from Capt. Weddell’s voyage was ex- 
posed in our last No., is an American author, who has 
published an account of his voyage round the world; and, 
as it should seem, other people’s voyages too, ashis. _ 

We do not think it necessary to argue the matter with 
Mr. Hood about the date of publishing the third volume 
of his novel; as it is chiefly a question between him and 
his publisher. The latter wrote to us that the said volume 
would be sent on Thursday, Oct. 2.;—we daresay the 
author’s procrastination put it out of his power to do 80, 


and rendered, as we explained in our last, our notice of 


the llth somewhat premature. We assure Mr. H 

there is uo writer living we should feel more sorry to cross 
in his way than himself; and he is, we hope, too honest 
and independent to wish us to in now-a-days to do 
that which he well knows we would never do of yore~ 
falsify our opinions upon any private account, OF from 
aby motive w: 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


the Nobility, Bishops, Clergy, and the 

munificent Encouragers of Literature generally, the fol- 
lowing case is most respectfully submitted by one who knows the 
premises to be true:— 

A distinguished Writer, whose pen for many years has been 
devoted to the best interests of Society, and who is the Author of 
several standard and popular Works, owing to a continued series 

s from affl reduced to such a state of pe- 
cuniary aificulty as ag revent his proceeding upon a wor! 
graphically illustrative the Holy Bible; se could it be 
accomplished, might, Arcot its originality of plan and general 
design, become universally interesting, and prove beneficial to 
the rising generation. Were his name made public—a disclosure 
he fain would be spared — there is reason for believing the relief 

uired wouid be benevolently supplied. 
The object of this address is to solicit a subscription fund, for 
the purposes above mentioned. a case has appeared in the 
John Bull, and a p ih, strongly the same 
to public attention, was Finaly inserted by the Editor of that 
popular paper, of the date September 14th. 

The same respected person who obtained that favour of the 
John Bull has applied for a similar service to the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette; and, as we have a personal knowledge of the 
author, who is entitled to the esteem of all men, for his great 
talent and moral worth, we promise to use our best influence in 
furtherance of the object required, and, asa mark of our respect 
for the parties, have also inserted a 
his case, from our best sympathies, to the notice of the public, 

Should any munificent personage desire to possess private in- 
formation of the case, letters addressed for A. Z. A. to the Office 
of the John Bull, or to that of the Literary Gazette, will be 
answered. 

Donations directed for A. Z, A. will be received at Sir Claude 
Scott’s, | Cavendish Square, or at the above-mentioned Offices. 

Subscriptions will be advertised in the John Bull and in the 
Literary Gazette, 











Donations received. 









Messrs. Longmans ..... eoccccece 00 
A. Spottiswoode, Esq. . 5600 
H. Colburn, Esq. .....-+ 500 
J. Nichols, Esq. ... - 500 
J. Turner, Esq. . e210 
By Mr. Young... » 3&8 
G. Robins, Esq... -10 00 
A. Gordon, Esq.. -10 00 
Lady ##**# 650 
The — of Durham oveseees 00 


EERAGE wry BARONETAGE. ox To 
Booksellers and Publishers. 

The Author of two small Books of Reference, ‘ Commons” and | 
“Sees,” originally made in MS. for private use, | but per 
on the ion and rec ion of his friends 
and others, will be forthwith printed, has lately turned his mind 
to the preparation, for the press, of what has been long wanted 
and desired, an easy and useful work of reference herein, adapted 

to all classes of readers. 

“The ground-work is on a system entirely new, simple, and 
easy of comprehension, and the details will be presented with 
distinguished clearness an When pleted the 
work, as a book of reference, will be of rare value and utility; 
while, unconnected therewith, it will possess much interest, ren- 
— pleasing and attractive what has been heretofore dry and 
perplexing, The latter amen applies in an especial degree 
to the younger parts of societ 

For further particulars me to A. P. B., 44 Rathbone Place, 

Oxford Street. By letters postage paid. 











ALMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS FOR 1835. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 


HE REPEAL of the STAMP-DUTY on 
ALMANACS has opened a channel os spreading useful 
information amongst all classes of the people. e Society have 
determined to issue the Aaa ep Nn for 1835: 


ite British Almanac, extended to 96 pages, 

a body of i ion suited to the Tradesman, 

the Mieeteaterens = Merehant, ond the Professional and Upper 
Classes generally. 

The British “Household Almanac, consisting 
of 72 pages, and containing a variety of temporary and permngoene 
information, especially adapted to the wants of Families. 9d. 

The British Working Man’s Almanac, con- 
sisting of 48 pages of a smaller size, furnishing information of 
a. utility to those employed in Handicraft or Agricul- 





The British Fourpeany Sheer Almanac; a 
large and eSh ing of the Calendar, useful 
Tables, and tar my ‘Register, for the Counting-house and 
Office, with Woodcuts. 

The British Penny Sheet Almanac, for uni- 
versal Use. 1d. 

The following Annual Works will also be published under 

the Superintendence of the Society :— 

The Companion to the Almanac; or, Year- 
book of general Information, being the 8th Volimes of the Series, 





With the British Almanac, bound in cloth and lettered, 4s. 
The Household Year-Book ; being a Com- 


BOOKS Weer se THIS DAY. 
12mo. price 5s. 


OTES on ITALY and RHENISH 
GERMANY, with Professional Notices of the Climates 

of Nice, Pisa, Florence, Rome, and Naples, and of the Mineral 
Springs of Baden-Baden, Wisbaden, Schwalbach, Ems, and Aix- 


la-Chapelle. 

By EDWIN LEE, Esq. M.R.C.S, 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
MEADOWS'S ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
In a pocket volume, price 7s. in boards, or 7s. 6d, bound and 


lettered, 

NEW ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, in Two Parts, 1. Italian and English 
—2. English and Italian. Comprehending, in the First Part, all 
the old words, contractions, and ae used by the ancient 
Italian Poets and Prose Writers. In the Second Part all the 
various meanings of English Verbs, with a new and concise Gram- 

mar, to render eas: vs acquirement of the Italian Language. 

rc EADOWS, M.A. 
Of the University of Paris; Author of the “ New French 
Pronouncing Dictionary.” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside, Whole- 
sale Book-merchants ; Griffin and Co. Glasgow; Tegg, Wise, and 
Tegg, Dublin; J. and S. A. Tegg, Sydney, Australia; and sold 
by ali other Dealers in Books. 





POEMS, BY THE ty Psa —e DAME DE 
1S," 


LEURS de *POkS SIE. MODERNE; 
containing the Beauties of Lamartine, Béranger, V hahar 
Hugo, and C. Delavigne. Elegantly printed, bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price 4s. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAVENDISH,” 
Now ready, and to be ~~ a all Booksellers, and at every Library 
e Kingdom, 
ILL WATCH. From the Autobiogra- 
phy of a British Naval Officer. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
James Cochrane a “pm 11 Waterloo Place, 
all Mall 





The only complete Peerage in One Volume, price 1. 8s. 
n cloth boards, 


EBRETT’S CO MPLETE PEERAGE 
of the United ———— of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The twentieth edition, edited 
LLIAM © ‘oURTHOPE, Esq. 
lay 18: 

*,* This edition may be pe rw nl an entirely new book, 
every part having been scrupulously corrected after the most dili- 
| ent inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly Drawn by 
arvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute Heraldic 
| distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Peerage is now first — vv the work, 

London: Printed for J., d F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; J.andW.T. Clarke; or. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; 8S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. 
Booth; Hatchard andSon; R. Scholey Hamilton and Co.; Sher- 
wood and Co.; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Pickering; 
E. Lloyd; T. and W. Boone; Houlston and Son; J. Temple- 
man; and F. Mason. 








In 12mo, ‘price 7 ae 6d. in boards, with a Map of Ireland, 
he Fourth Volume of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which 
it is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
Principles. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
Printed for -" G. - and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
d Waterloo Place, “e Mall. 
Of whom may be h 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes, price 


1l. in boards, or any Single} Number at 6d. 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


N N E G R E Y. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo 
Edited by the Author of “ Granby.” 
Il. 
Young Hearts. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Prefaced by Miss Porter. 


Ill. 
Jacob Faithful. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By the Author of ‘« Peter Simple.” 


Iv. 
Two Old Men’s Tales. 


Second edition. 


V. 
Visits at Home and Abroad. 
s. Jameson, 
Author of « “nares of Women.” 


The Mayor "of Wind-Gap. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By the O'Hara Family 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit sees Hanover Square. 











Panion to the British Household Almanse, and 


d to form a .. 
mestic Manual. 
With the British Household a bound in cloth 
and lettered, 2s. 6d. 


The | Working-Man’ s Year-Book, containing 
lated to advance the intelligence and 
= the condition of the Working Classes. 9d. 
With the British Working-Man’s Aimgnant, bound in 
cloth and lettered, 1s. 4d. 
eth The Almanacs and Year-Books will be 
ee “9 = of Almanac publication, namely, 


"Eels Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 








ublished on the 
uesday, Novem- 


HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY ; 
a Poem. 
By R. MONTGOMERY, B.A. Oxon, 
Ausbet of the ** Messiah,” “ Woman,” &c. &c. 

The thirteenth edition, revised and considerably enlarged, is 
this day “pores and may be obtained of all Booksellers in 
Town and Countr: 

Also, in the press, printed uniformly with the above, the 
fifth edition, revised and enlarged, of 


Death, with other Poems. By the same 


Author, 
ee Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Courts 








thence ve 
In 1 thick vol, fifth edition, price 15s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 


a Popular Treatise, exhibiting the 
and most efficacious 5 pestment of Diseases; with 
Col Medical Management of 


of 
Children, &c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical 
Guide for the Clergy, oe and Invalids. 
B J, GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“It is very far ‘above. the celebrated Buchan’s; and we shall 
preserve it as the advice ofan invaluable friend, to which we can 
refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of being benefited 
by its wisdom.”—Literary "Chronicle. 

«In the opinion of a respectable physician, well known in our 
connexion, it is enriched with much of all that modern practice 
has ascertained to be valuable, and is incomparably superior to 
every similar “ork 1.\ our language.” — Wesleyan Magazine 

“« It is alt-gether d serving of permanent popularity. "London 

reekly Re fiew. 

“ It is ene of the wot | nome aed most useful books published in 

modern ti mes.”—Minthly 0. 

“«The public deniand for ‘this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated. Every disease that flesh is heir to, with its 
remedies, are so minutely described, that mistake is scarcely pos- 
sible.”—Bristol Journal, March 16. 

«« We are enabled to bear testimony to the great usefulness of 
this volume.”—£ eter Post, March 28, 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, and Hatchard and Son, 

London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 

2. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise 
illustrating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
With numerous instructive Cases. including the Diseases and 
Management of Pregnant and Lying-in Women. Designed as a 
Companion to the Author's ‘* Modern Domestic Medicine.” 
Containing an Appendix on the proper Principles of the Treat- 
ment of Epilepsy. 

«It is an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment.”—Bath Herald, 3d May, 1834, 

“‘ A most desirable acquisition.”—Reading Mercury, 2d June. 


eases aD 





» Causes, 
a copious 








On the Ist of November was published, price ls. 6d, 


HE ANALYST, No. IV. for November. 

ntents. 

On Ancient Caskets tinen and Wood, by Sir Samuel Rush 
Meyrick, K.H.—The Visitation—The Heart's A ffections—Fish- 
ing Reminiscences—A Chapter on Lovers—Memoranda respect- 
ing the Nidification of the Common Wren, by C. L, L. E. P.— 
Hore Polonice, No. I1.—Lines to * * * *—On the Plumage, 
Nest, and Eggs ‘of the Long-tailed Titmouse (Parus Caudatus)— 
Waller’s Rose—Idem Latine Redditum—Fine Arts: Birming- 
ham Exhibition of Modern Art, by William Carey, Esq. Author of 
Critiques on Stothard’s «‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,” West's * Death 
on the Pale Horse,” &c.—The Gult of Baya (from the French of 
De Lamartine)— Reviews of Prints and Illustrated Works—Criti- 
cal Notices of New Publications—Foreign Critical Notices, Lite~ 
rary and Scientitic—Lecture on the Natural History of Man, by 
Jena Conolly, M.D.; on the Pyramids of Egypt, by John David- 
son, Esq. F.A.S. = R.A.5.—List of New Publications—Literary 
Intelligence, &e. & 

«We must add to our notice of the monthlies, a brief refer- 
ence to this provincial production, published in Worcester. We 
did not see the second Number, but the third is a marked im- 
provement on the first. There is in it a touch of seriousness 
which must have been nursed by some solitude, and a touch of 
earnestness which speaks a mind not ruffled by the thousand 
petty dissipations and pursuits of the metropolis. There are two 
articles in it, on natural history, full of personal observations, 
which are almost worthy of Gilbert White.”— Courier 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; 

and may be had of all Booksellers. 





8d BLE S fre 8vo. with 11 Views, 7s. 6d. 
UBB S from the BRUNNENS of 


Arbors 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
mJ i7 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE for 
November contains, in addition to the usual Register of 
Religious and Ecclesiastical Information, numerous original Pa- 
pers, among which are the following :— 

On Bishop Douglas’s Quotations from J. Acosta, respecting the 
Miracles ascribed to St. Francis Xavier—St. Saviour’s Church, 
pout awit - Engraving of the Nave)—Church Matters— 

f th of the Office of Deacons at Coven- 
ponen 7 mt Notions of Equity and the Law of the Land—The 
Patriot—A ntiquities—Devotional and Sacred Poetry—Lamartine’ 
and Victor H ugo—Epistle | toa Friend from Hyeres—Correspon- 
dence on C Parents as § he Convocation 
of the ee of © Densortery—Memieae st of  Unbaptised Persons 











in Commvenien Service, New Version—Wesley’s Feelings to the 
Church—The Protestants of Ireland, &c,—Notices_ and Reviews 
of a ee Clerical Sut » 
&c. 
i é* and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Me ame ge 
Place; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clerc Smith, 287 Regent Street, 








Now y ready, in 8 vols. post 8vo. 
YLNEY HALL; a Novel. 
t. THOMAS HOOD, Es sq. 
London: A. H. ariad and Co. 83 Cornhill. 


Embellished with 13 Plates, engraved on steel in the best 
manner, elegantly bound in morocco, price 12s. 


HE CHRISTIAN KEEPSAKE, 
and MISSIONARY ANNUA 
Edited by the Rev. WILLLAM ELLIS. 
N.B. India Proofs of the Piapes, ienpertel 4to, (limited to 
ts), 2 dl 





Il, 
Also, containing 36 Plates, Fisher's 
Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1835, with 
Poems by L. E. L., and Music by H. Russell. Quarto, tastefully 
bound, price 21s. 
Lendon: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; Long- 
man and Co.; and C. Tats Wakeman, Dublin; Oliphant, Eding 
burg; and Ogle, G 








BOOKS OFTRAVELS. 
ETTERS from SWITZERLAND and 
ITALY, written during a residence of two years in those 
3 B: JOHN Genns- ae 
« Letters from the 


Author East,” &c. 


Journal of 2 a Nobleman, 
Comprising his Travels in anne Turkey, Hungary, &e. ; 
<—_ Ss @ particular account o his idence at at Vienna, and nu- 


of the P ages there as- 
sembled. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1 le 
lll. 
Travels to and from St. Petersburgh, 
vb nag 3 al the Banks of the Rhine, through 
land, Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and France. 
By A. B. peo M.D. F.R.S., &c. New edition. 
large vols, 8vo, with seventy plates, 1/. 16s. bound. 
A very superior guide for tourists." —Literary Gazette. 
« It should find a place in every daawing-room in England.” — 
Atlas. 





In two 


Travels in Spain and Morocco. 
By Sir Arthur de Capel Brooke. In 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 11. 10s. 


Vv. 
Letters from the AZgean, or Grecian Islands. 
By James Emerson Tennant, Esq. M.P. 2 vols, 188. 
“ The present work is a mine of Oriental information ; it con- 
tains abundance of valuable notes on the manners, dress, Jan- 
usec. character, and wen of the people of the Levant.”— 


Travels in Geese and Albania. 

By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. Second edition, with nu- 
merous important additions, “and thirty-three embellishments 
presen the most picturesque illustrations of the scenery, 
costumes, and habits of Greece and Albania. In 2 vols. 1/. 4s. 


bou! 
«“ ce thie valuable work on Greece has taken its stand as a uni- 
versal com on to the Grecian historians and poets. No scene 
of any famous event, no mountain or valley, lake or river, hal- 
lowed by the pe ae renowned edi peas oe or magical piece of 
left by actual 








research on vibe 5} own '— Globe. 
ao ‘ublished for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all Book- 
sellers. 





TT 5s. ER a a ‘and enlarged edition of 


,etr and ESSAYS. 
Fr AD RD SHARP, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
Lately Lately published, complete in 5 vols. 8vo. comprising the ¢ ten of | 
the Paris edition, with copious Notes, and Seventeen Plates, to | 


be found in ne. other edition, price only 11. 5e. bound, originally | 
ublished at 5/ 
EMOIRES de NAPOLEON BONA.) 
PARTE. 
Par M. de BOURRIENNE, 
Secretaire de I'Empereur. 

* As a part of the history of the most extraordinary man, and | 
the most extraordinary times, that ever invited Nonetdnaion. these | 
memoirs must continue to the latest ages to be records of inva- | 
luable pan apres A earseiie. | 

« Th P extant.” —Courier, 

“ This oonlendid Sbeaen. that literally leaves nothing to be 
desired.” — Atlas 

“These volumes may be read with all the interest ofa romance.” | 


—Courier. 
“No who is me a re rightly to appreciate the character | 
of Nai m Bonaparte, or to study the history of the —— | 
she Foon which he vane will neglect the perusal of 











work.. 
Napoleon’s Own Memoirs, dictated at St. | 
Helena, to &c. and published 


inal manuscripts, corrected ~ himself. Editions | | 


in an the ori English, in7 be 8vo. Bi. 138, 6d. 


Conversations of the Emperor Napoleon at 
St. Helena with Count de Las Cases. _ edition, illustrated 
with Portraits, coloured Plates, my The 8 Parts com- 
plete in 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2, In French, 1. 12s. 

a Either of the Parts may be had separately to complete 


Memoirs of the last Two Years of Napoleon’s 
- By F. Antommarchi. Forming a Sequel to the Journals 

of O'Meara and Las Cases. Second edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 16s.; 
ditto, French, 19s. 


Memoirs of General Count Rapp, First Aide- 
fofeme to Napoleon, Written — Bvo0. 108, 6d.; ditto 


Narrative of the Javeaion of France by the 
Allied Armies, and of the last Six Months of the Reign of Na- 


poleon. By Baron Fain, First Secretary of the Cabinet. 
edition, Bre. 9e, " 
Published for H. Colburn, by 7 R. Bentley. 
Sold by all 








Pri 4. Od. 
HE HAND-BOOK: of GARDENING, 
for the S of Schools and Self-Instruction. 
anes RENNIE, A.M. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


MR. CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a full-length Portrait from Sir Thomas 
3 Lawrence, by Lupton, price 263, : 
HE LIFE of MRS. SIDDONS. 
By THOMAS ae tem tas : 
“A ‘eae of Mrs, Siddons by Mr. Campbell the cannot but 
excite the curiosity of the public. e have read it 
ak with an interest proportionate to the canliidnoe of the 
ies; we never forget that a man of genius is the author, nor 
1 to recognise those touches of tine poetic feeling, and po 
cially those felicitous similes, for ee Mr. Campbell’s criti- 
cisms are always remarkable.” —Leigh H at’s London Journal. 
« Mrs. Siddons' 's own memoranda, in ithese paves ron og 
deep t of human motives and feel- 
ings. They must be invaluable to ‘actors, as proving by what pa- 
tient and intense study she obtained that perfection which was, 
and is, and we sincerely believe will te mad ag without a rival.”— 
Athencum. I 


MR. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Uniform with Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, new edition, 
complete in 2 vols. price 12s. with a Portrait of the Author, by 
Sir Thomas L , and Seven Ii} ions by Westall, 

The Poetical Works of ‘Thomas Camp bell, 

Esq. comprising the “ Pleasures of Hope,” “ ——dewee “ Ger- 

trude of Wyoming,” and his minor Pieces. 

“* With a high reputation for originality, and a fame which 
cannot be shaken, Mr. Campbell is the only poet of the times who 
can be reproached (and in tim — is indeed a reproach) with hav- 
ing written too litth:.”—Lord B: 

London: Effingham Wilson, 88 Royal Exchange. 











MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE, &c. 
Just published by — Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo 
HE LAST DAYS ‘of POMPEII. 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” 
England and the English,” &c. 
Il. 
Italy ; 
With Sketches of rAd and Portu; 
In a Series of as written during a Recdence in 
ountries. 
By W. Beckford, E Esq- Author of “ Vathek.” 
Now tirst published. In 2 vols, 8vo. 
«¢ Rich in scenes of beauty and of life."_—Atheneum, 


Ill, 
2d edition, revised by the Author, 3 vols. post Svo. 
Helen; a Tale. 
y Maria’ Edgeworth. 
«* € Helen’ is in every body" shands. Miss Edgeworth is the most 
accomplished of living novelists.”—Quarterly Review, 1834. 


Iv. 
Ing vols. 8vo. with Maps and I}lustrations, 
Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
By the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, 
British Chaplain at Smyrna. 
“A book of permanent and unfleeting interest.” — Asiatic 
, Journal. 


Vv. 
New edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. post 8v0. 
France, 
Social, Literary, and Political. 
By Henry L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
“<A very éeuat. sparkling, amusing, and instructive book, 
abounding in curious anecdote, keen remark, and valuable in- 
formation.” —Ewvaminer, 


VI. 
Wanderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and China, 

Being the Journal of a eee 

In those Countries, during 1833 and } 

In 2 vols. 8vo, with Plates. 
By George Bennett, Esq. F.L.S. 
«Pull of interesting facts relative to countries still very little 
known.” —United Service Journal. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
The Angler in Wales. 
By Captain Medwin, 
Author of ‘‘ Conversations of Lord Byron.” 
bed — brace of very pleasant, amusing, gossiping, off-hand vols. 
d the work to the perusal of the 
sporting world. "New 7 ~~ ara 





3d and cheaper edition, 3 Be sost 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
Now first published. rte by Lord Dover. 
Who has added Notes, and a Memoir ra Walpole. 
« Indispensable to “a library.” —Spectator. 


3d edition, revised by o a 2 vols. post Svo. 
England and the English. 
'o which is now first added, 
A View of the late Events and the late Changes. 
B ulwer, Esq. 
Author of « Pelham, "" « Eugene Aram,” &e. 
*¢ For generations this work ‘will be referred to as one of stand- 
ard mind and value.”—Literary Gazette. 


x. 
9d edition, revised and corrected, 8 vols. post 8vo. 
Rookwood; a Romance. 
“ This story never flags.” —Quarterly Review. 








= IN THE PRESS. 

na few days, in crown Svo. price 10s. 6d, 

AGE BIRDS: their Natural History, 
Mai ment, Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, 





ig, and Modes of Catchin 

By J. M. BECHSTE N, M.D. &c. &e. 
Of Walterhausen, in Saxony. 
With Notes by the Translator. 





The Hand- Book of "Allotment Agricaltare. — 
* 'e* The above little books are ly 
the notice of persons | d in the farth of the allot. 
oS ones Orr and — Amen Corwer, P: Row. Breedi 
be had, price 2s. 
The Hand-Book 0 of Pjain Botany; or, Lin- 
apan Lessons on Common Plants, for Field and Practice, 


London; Ors and Smith, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





eng = Scie wrens! 


Si oery ter ublication, 
By Rich; -rbe ey, 8N meton 
+ Publisher in Ordi sje New Hea ae 
By order of the be Admiralty, 
n 2 vols, 8vo, with num 
OYAGE of H. M. S. CHANTICLEER, 
made Ln ae wears 2900, 29) ane 31, under the command 
8. 


of the late Ca) Henry Foster, R.N. F. R. 
By W. B. WEBSTER, Surgeon of the Vessel, 


II. 
Francesca Carrara. 


By the Author of “ Romance and Reality,” the “ I 
trice,” the “ Venetian Bracelet,” &c. 3 vo _e 


Ill, 
New edition, revised, in 2 oop 6 8vo. with a 4to. Atlas 
of 71 Plates, 


Oriental Memoirs, 
Comprising a Narrative of Seventeen Years’ Residence 
in India. 
By James Forbes, Esq. 
Edited by his Daughter, the Countess de Montalembert. 


IV. 
The Princess; a Novel. 
By Lady Morgan. 8 vols. 


Vv. 
Village Reminiscences. 
By an Old aaa . vols. post 8vo. 


The United States and Canada, 
In 1832, 33, and 34. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By C. D. Arfwedson, Esq. 


Vil. 
2d edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. 
By the Author of “ Zohrab,” ‘ Hajji Baba,” &e. 


VUul. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits, 
Memoirs of Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 


His Britannic Majesty’ 's bers Consul-General in Egypt. 
By John James Halls, Esq. 








Just ready, 5th edition, 12mo. price 6s. 
ACNISH’S ANATOMY of I DRUNK. 
ENNESS. 

** This little book is evidently the production of a man of ge- 
nius. The style is singularly neat, terse, concise, and vigorous, 
far beyond the reach of any ordinary mind. As a medical trea- 
tise it is excellent, and to those who stand in need of advice and 
warning, it is worth a hundred sermons.”—Blackwood's Maga- 
zine. 


Macnish’s Philosophy of Sleep. Price 7s. 
2d edition. 

“ This is one of the most interesting and delightful volumes we 
have for a long time met with. It is full of amusement and in- 
struction. Over its details are thrown that luminousness which 
alone flows from original genius."—Edin. Evening Post. 


The Book o Aphorisms. By a Modern Py. 


thagorean. Price 5. 

“« The Book of Aphorisms is certainly the most amusing of all 
Mr. Macnish’s books. ilmarnock Journal. 

here is no cahject, owever various, upon cn we have 

aa an aphorism strictly original.”—Caledonian cury. 

“ This is a ea curious production: the oather is certainly 
a@ man of wit.” — Weekly ich. 

W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 





ie 20th November, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW GAME FOR CHRISTMAS. 
T ‘HE JOURNEY;; or, Cross-Roads to Con- 
queror's Castle; with the Circle of Chance. A most 
amusing and interesting Game. 
London: Published by W. Spooner, 259 Regent Street. 
Considerable pains have been bestowed to make this game not 
only one of much humour, interest, and novelty, but also an 
ingenious _ amusing picture, handsomely and effectively co- 
loured. ign and execution are by a most celebrated 
humorist. 
BOOK OF SCIENCE, SECOND SERIES. 
In a few days, mae boned in cloth, with gilt edges, 


HE BOOK of "SCIENCE, SECOND 
SERIES; comprising familiar Treatises on Chemistry, 
Metallurgy, Mineralogy, Crystallography, Geology, Oryctology, 
and Meteorology, adapted to the comprehension of young people; 
illustrated by numerous Engravings on W: 
Also, $d edition cnlergel, handoomely pound in cloth, with gilt 


The Book of Science, First Series ; a familiar 
Introduction to the Principles of Natural Philosophy ; 3 comprising 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, acme ae Acoustics, 


sree Pyronomics, emp Ee 
mbellished with upwards of 200 
JOURNEY throughout IRELAND, 
during the Be netiny ao and Autumn of 1534. 
slands,” 
Whittaker and Co. — Maria Lane. 








wings on W' Wood. 
all, 186 Strand. 





London: Chapman and I 
IRELAND IN 1834.—On the 15th instant, 
. INGLIS, 
Author of “‘ Spain 55 fa “e "The tyeal « The Channel 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, 0 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Exchange; 5. 
Marlbor Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. and © 
Black, } Rd aburgh : > waa and Son, D. OR, ‘and Pattersow 
and Ritherglen, and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Aget 
Jor America, O, Rich, 3 "Red Lion Square, . 








4, MOYES, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 











